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vi  Preface 

Athens,  or  in  the  studies  of  the  small  group  of  scholarly 
teachers  whose  fame  was  sometimes  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  owners  of  books. 

The  contemporary  writers,  including  the  authors  of 
works  treasured  as  masterpieces  through  all  later  ages, 
were  not  only  content  to  do  their  work  without  any 
thought  of  material  compensation,  but  appear  to  have 
been  strangely  oblivious  of  what  would  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  ordinary  practical  measures  for  the  preservation  and 
circulation  of  their  productions.  The  only  reward  for 
which  they  could  look  was  fame  with  their  own  genera- 
tion, and  even  for  this  it  would  seem  that  some  effective 
distribution  of  their  compositions  was  essential.  The 
thought  of  preserving  their  work  for  the  appreciation  of 
future  generations  seems  to  have  weighed  with  them  but 
little.  The  ambition  or  ideal  of  the  author  appears  to 
have  been  satisfied  when  his  composition  received  in  his 
own  immediate  community  the  honour  of  dramatic  pres- 
entation or  of  public  recitation.  If  his  fellow  citizens  had 
accorded  the  approbation  of  the  laurel  crown,  the  approval 
of  the  outer  world  or  of  future  generations  was  a  matter 
of  trifling  importance.  The  fact  that,  notwithstanding  this 
lack  of  ambition  or  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  authors, 
the  non-existence  of  a  reading  public,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  any  adequate  machinery  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  books,  the  knowledge  of  the  "  laurel- 
crowned  "  works,  both  of  the  earlier  poets  and  of  con- 
temporary writers,  should  have  been  so  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  Greek  community,  is  evidence  that  the 
public  interest  in  dramatic  performances  and  in  the  reci- 
tations of  public  reciters  ("  rhapsodists ")  made,  for  an 
active-minded  people  like  the  Greeks,  a  very  effective 
substitute  for  the  literary  enlightenment  given  to  later 
generations  by  means  of  the  written  or  the  printed  word. 

A  systematised  method  of  book-production  we  find  first 
in  Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  developed,  if  not  origi- 
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organisation.  It  is  at  this  time  also  that  we  first  find 
record  of  the  names  of  noteworthy  publishers,  the  bopk- 
makers  in  Athens  and  in  Alexandria  having  left  their 
names  unrecorded.  It  is  the  period  of  Atticus,  of  Try- 
phon,  and  of  the  Sosii.  Concerning  the  matter  of  the 
arrangements  with  the  authors,  or  the  extent  of  any  com- 
pensation secured  by  them,  the  information  is  at  best  but 
scanty  and  often  confusing.  It  seems  evident,  however, 
that,  apart  from  the  aid  afforded  by  imperial  favour,  by  the 
interest  of  some  provincial  ruler  of  literary  tendencies,  or 
by  the  bounty  of  a  wealthy  private  patron  like  Maecenas, 
the  rewards  of  literary  producers  were  both  scanty  and 
precarious. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  organised 
book-trade  of  Rome  and  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman 
provinces  came  to  an  end.  This  trade  had  of  necessity 
been  dependent  upon  an  effective  system  of  communica- 
tion and  of  transportation,  a  system  which  required  for 
its  maintenance  the  well  built  and  thoroughly  guarded 
roads  of  the  empire;  while  it  also  called  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  wealthy  and  cultivated  leisure  class,  a  class 
which  during  the  periods  of  civil  war  and  of  barbaric 
invasions  rapidly  disappeared.  Long  before  the  reign  of 
the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors,  original  literary  produc- 
tion had  in  great  part  ceased  and  the  trade  in  the  books 
of  an  earlier  period  had  been  materially  curtailed ;  and  by 
476,  when  Augustulus  was  driven  out  by  the  triumphant 
Odovacar,  the  literary  activities  of  the  capital  were  very 
nearly  at  a  close. 

In  the  following  study  I  have  taken  up  the  account  of 
the  production  of  books  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire  of  the  West.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  by  what  means,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  Roman  State,  were  preserved  the  frag- 
ments of  classic  literature  that  have  remained  for  the  use 
of  modern  readers,  and  to  what  agencies  was  due  the 
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revolutionising  the  methods  of  distributing  intellectual 
productions,  exercised  such  a  complex  and  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  thought  and  on  the  history  of  mankind. 
I  have  described  with  some  detail  the  careers  of  certain 
of  the  earlier  printer-publishers  of  Europe,  and  have  been 
interested  in  noting  how  important  and  distinctive  were 
the  services  rendered  by  these  publishers  to  scholarship 
and  to  literature. 

The  concluding  chapter  sketches  the  growth  of  the 
conception  of  the  idea  of  property  in  literature,  and  the 
gradual  development  and  extension  throughout  the  States 
of  Europe  of  the  system  of  privileges  which  formed  the 
precedent  and  the  foundations  for  the  modern  system  of 
the  law  of  literature  and  of  interstate  copyright  legis- 
lation. I  have  taken  pleasure  in  pointing  out  that  the 
responsibility  for  securing  this  preliminary  recognition  of 
property  in  literary  productions  and  of  the  property  rights 
of  literary  producers  rested  with  the  printer-publishers, 
and  that  the  shaping  of  the  beginnings  of  a  copyright 
system  for  Europe  is  due  to  their  efforts.  It  was  they 
also  who  bore  the  chief  burden  of  the  contest,  which 
extended  over  several  centuries,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  from  the  burdensome  censorship  of  Church  and 
State,  a  censorship  which  in  certain  communities  appeared 
likely  for  a  time  to  throttle  literary  production  altogether. 
I  can  but  think  that  the  historians  of  literature  and  the 
students  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  on  which 
literary  production  is  so  largely  dependent,  have  failed  to 
do  full  justice  to  men  like  Aldus,  the  Estiennes,  Froben, 
Koberger,  and  Plantin,  who  fought  so  sturdily  against  the 
pretensions  of  pope,  bishop,  or  monarch  to  stand  between 
the  printing-press  and  the  people  and  to  decide  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  printed. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while,  in  giving  the  business 
history  of  these  old-time  publishers,  to  present  the  lists  of 
their  more  characteristic  publications, — lists  which  seem 
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literary  agencies  by  means  of  which  the  world's  literature 
had  been  selected,  preserved,  and  rendered  available  for 
mankind,  a  chain  which  included  such  diverse  and  widely 
separated  links  as  the  Ptolemies  of  Alexandria,  the 
princely  patrons  of  Rome,  Cassiodorus,  S.  Benedict  and 
his  monasteries,  the  schools  of  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin, 
the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  and,  finally,  the 
printer-publishers  who  utilised  the  great  discovery  of 
Gutenberg. 

The  fact  that,  during  both  the  manuscript  period  and 
the  first  two  centuries  of  printing,  the  writings  of  Cicero 
were  reproduced  far  more  largely  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  Roman  writers,  is  interesting  as  indicating  a  dis- 
tinct literary  preference  on  the  part  of  successive  genera- 
tions both  of  producers  and  of  readers.  The  pre-eminence 
of  Aristotle  in  the  lists  of  the  mediaeval  issues  of  the 
Greek  classics  has,  I  judge,  a  different  significance.  Aris- 
totle stood  for  a  school  of  philosophy,  the  teachings  of 
which  had  in  the  main  been  accepted  by  the  Church,  and 
copies  of  his  writings  were  required  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. The  continued  demand  for  the  works  of  Cicero 
depended  upon  no  such  adventitious  aid,  and  can,  there- 
fore, fairly  be  credited  to  their  perennial  value  as  litera- 
ture. 

My  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  not  undertaken 
any  such  impossible  task  as  a  history  of  literary  produc- 
tion, or  even  a  record  of  all  the  factors  which  controlled 
literary  production.  I  have  attempted  simply  to  present 
a  study  of  certain  conditions  in  the  history  of  the  mani- 
folding and  distribution  of  books  by  which  the  production 
and  effectiveness  of  literature  was  very  largely  influenced 
and  determined,  and  under  which  the  conception  of  such 
a  thing  as  literary  property  gradually  developed.  The 
recognition  of  a  just  requirement  or  of  an  existing  injus- 
tice must,  of  course,  always  precede  the  framing  of  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  requirement  or  to  remedy  the  injustice* 
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and  the  conception  of  literary  property  and  a  recognition 
of  the  inherent  rights  (and  of  the  existing  wrongs)  of 
literary  producers  had  to  be  arrived  at  before  copyright 
legislation  could  be  secured. 

I  have  specified  as  the  limit  of  the  present  treatise  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  although  I  have  found 
it  convenient  in  certain  chapters  to  make  reference  to 
events  of  a  somewhat  later  date.  It  has  been  my  pur- 
pose, however,  to  present  a  study  of  the  conditions  of 
literary  production  in  Europe  prior  to  copyright  law,  and 
the  copyright  legislation  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  English  statute  of  1710,  known  as  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne. 

I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  some  competent  authority 
may  find  himself  interested  in  preparing  a  history  of  copy- 
right law,  and  I  shall  be  well  pleased  if  the  present 
volumes  may  be  accepted  by  the  historian  of  copyright 
and  by  the  students  of  the  subject  as  forming  a  suitable 
general  introduction  to  such  a  history. 

G.  H.  P. 

Niw  York,  January,  i3g6. 
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8  Books  in  Manuscript 


their  relation  to  the  Moeso-Gothic  alphabet.  All  these 
details  and  a  hundred  more,  full  of  interest  to  science,  to 
art,  to  literature,  Sidonius  might  have  preserved  for  us 
had  his  mind  been  as  open  as  was  that  of  Herodotus  to 
the  manifold  impressions  made  by  picturesque  and  strange 
nationalities/' 

It  was  doubtless  fortunate  for  the  literary  reputation  of 
Sidonius  that  his  father-in-law,  Avitus,  came  to  be  em- 
peror. The  reign  of  Avitus  was  short,  but  he  had  time 
to  give  to  his  brilliant  son-in-law  a  position  as  Court  poet 
or  poet-laureate,  while  it  was  probably  due  to  the  im- 
perial influence  that  the  Senate  decreed  the  erection  (dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  poet)  of  the  brass  statue  of  Sidonius, 
which  was  placed  between  the  two  libraries  of  Trajan. 
These  libraries,  containing  the  one  Greek  and  the  other 
Latin  authors,  stood  between  the  column  of  Trajan  and 
the  Basilica  Ulpia.  Sidonius  describes  his  statue  as 
follows : 

Cum  meis  poni  statuam  perennem 

Nerva  Trajanus  titulis  viderety 

Inter  auctores  utriusquefixam  Bibliotheca, 

(Sidonius,  Ex.^  iz.,  r6.) 

Nil  vaiumprodest  adjectum  laudibus  iUud 
Ulpia  quod  rutilat  porticus  are  meo, 

(Sidonius,  Carm.^  viiL,  7,  8.)  ' 

(Since  Nerva  Trajanus  decreed  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
statue,  which  is  inscribed  with  the  records  of  my  honours,  and 
is  placed  between  the  authors  of  the  two  libraries. 

The  fact  that  the  entrance  to  the  Ulpian  Library  is  aglow 
with  the  bronze  of  my  statue^  can  add  nothing  to  the  laurels  of 
other  poets.) 

'  Cited  bj  Hodgkin,  ir.,  119,  lao. 
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While  the  two  monasteries  of  Cassiodorus  in  Calabria  and 
the  Benedictine  foundation  of  Monte  Cassino  near  Naples, 
were  entitled  to  first  reference  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
ceptional influence  exercised  by  them  upon  the  literary 
development  of  the  monks,  they  were  by  no  means  the 
earliest  of  the  western  monastic  foundations.  This  honour 
belongs,  according  to  Denk,'  to  the  monastery  of  Ligug6, 
near  Poitiers  (Monasterium  Locociagense),  founded  in  360 
A.D.  by  Bishop  Martin  of  Tours.  The  second  in  point  of 
date,  that  of  Marmoutier,  near  Tours,  was  instituted  by 
the  same  bishop  a  year  or  two  later.  Gaul  proved  to  be 
favourable  ground  for  the  spread  of  monastic  tenets  and 
influence,  and  by  the  year  400  its  foundations  included 
over  two  thousand  monks. 

In  405,  S.  Honoratus,  later  Bishop  of  Aries,  founded  a 
monastery  on  the  island  of  Lerin,  on  the  south  coast  of 
France,  which  became  a  most  important  centre  of  learning 
and  the  mother  of  many  monasteries.*  In  the  educational 
work  carried  on  at  Lerin,  full  consideration  was  given  to 
classic  authors,  such  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Xenophon,  as 
well  as  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  scribes 
were  kept  busied  in  the  production  of  copies. 

There  must  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
activity  also  in  the  monasteries  of  the  East  and  of  Africa 
some  time  before  any  of  the  monastic  foundations  in 
Europe  had  come  into  existence.  The  numerous  writings 
of  the  Fathers  secured  a  wide  circulation  among  the  faith- 
ful, a  circulation  which  could  have  been  possible  only 
through  the  existence  of  efficient  staffs  of  skilled  scribes 
and  in  connection  with  some  system  of  distribution 
between  widely  separated  churches.  Teachers  like  Origen 
in  Caesarea,  in  the  third  century,  and  S.  Jerome  in  Bethle^ 
hem  and  S.  Augustine  in  Hippo,  in  the  fifth  century,  put 

*  Gesch,  des  GaUo^-^FrankUchen  Unterrichis  und  Bildungs^wesens  van  den 
dlUsUn  ZeiUn  his  auf  Karl  det^  Grossem^  Mainz,  i8t;2,  p.  37. 

*  MonUdembert,  The  Monks  cf  the  West,  i.,  %2fi. 
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to  a  sketch  of  the  literary  undertakings  of  the  monks  of 
the  West. 

The  earliest  known  example  of  the  work  of  a  European 
monk  dates  from  the  year  517.  The  manuscript  is  in  the 
Capitular  library  in  Verona,  and  has  been  reproduced 
in  fac-simile  by  Ottley.  The  script  is  that  known  as  half 
uncial/  At  the  time  this  manuscript  was  being  written, 
Theodoric  the  Goth  was  ruling  in  Italy,  with  Cassiodorus 
as  his  minister,  and  the  monastery  at  Viviers  was  still  to 
be  founded. 

S.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  became  Pope  in  59O9  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  over  the  intellectual  interests 
of  his  age.  Gregory  had  been  charged  with  having 
destroyed  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome,  with  having 
burned  the  Palatine  library,  including  the  writings  of 
Cicero  and  Livy,  with  having  expelled  the  mathematicians 
from  Rome,  and  with  having  reprimanded  Bishop  Didier 
of  Vienna  (in  Gaul)  for  teaching  grammar  to  children. 
Montalembert  contends  that  these  chaises  are  all  slanders 
and  that  the  Pope  was  not  only  an  unequalled  scholar,  but 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  importance  for  the  intellect- 
ual development  of  the  Church,  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics.  Gregory  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  substance: 
''The  devils  know  well  that  the  knowledge  of  profane 
literature  helps  us  to  understand  sacred  literature.  In 
dissuading  us  from  this  study,  they  act  as  the  Philistines 
did  when  they  interdicted  the  Israelites  from  making 
swords  and  lances,  and  obliged  that  nation  to  come 
to  them  for  the  sharpening  of  their  axes  and  plough- 
shares.'* '  Gregory  was  himself  the  author  of  a  considerable 
series  of  writings,  and,  while  his  Latin  was  not  that  of 
Cicero,  he  contributed  (according  to  Ozanam)  as  much  as 
did  S.  Augustine  to  form  the  new  Latin,  what  might  be 
called  the  Christian  Latin,  which  was  destined  to  become 

*  Denk,  127. 

*  Liv.  Y.  Primum  Regum^  ch.  xzx.,  Sec.  30.    Montalembert,  i.,  p.  144. 
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but  the  incentive  that  he  had  given  to  learning  and  to 
literature  survived  him  in  a  numerous  group  of  disciples.* 
Among  Isidore's  pupils  was  King  Sisebut,  whose  interest 
in  scholarship  caused  him  to  endow  liberally  a  number  of 
the  Spanish  monasteries. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Schools  and  the  Clerics  as 
Scribes. — ^The  so-called  secular  clergy  were,  during  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages,  employed  very  largely  in  connection 
with  the  business  of  the  government,  being  in  fact  in 
many  regions  the  only  class  of  the  population  possessing 
the  education  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  documents 
and  the  preservation  of  records.  In  Italy,  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  came  into  existence 
the  class  of  notaries  who  took  charge  of  a  good  many  busi- 
ness details  which  in  Germany  and  France  were  cared  for 
by  the  clergy.  Under  the  Merovingian  kings,  there  were 
government  officials  and  judiciary  officials  who  were  lay- 
men. During  the  rule  of  the  Carlovingians,  however,  the 
writing  work  of  the  chapel  and  of  the  government  offices 
was  consolidated,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  clerics,  or 
secular  clergy.  For  a  number  of  centuries,  outside  of 
Italy,  it  was  very  exceptional  for  any  documents  or  for 
any  correspondence  to  be  written  by  other  than  the 
clergy.  Every  citizen  of  importance  was  obliged  to  have 
his  special  cUricuSy  clercy  or  pfaff^  who  took  care  of  his 
correspondence  and  accounts.  A  post  of  this  kind  was 
in  fact  the  surest  means  for  an  ambitious  priest  to  secure 
in  the  first  place,  a  footing  in  the  world,  and  later,  ecclesi- 
astical positions  and  income.  The  secretary  or  chancellor 
of  the  king,  was  almost  always,  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
sooner  or  later  rewarded  with  a  bishopric. 

Charlemagne  took  from  among  the  poor  boys  in  the 
court  school,  one,  who  was  described  as  optimus  dictator 
et  scriptory  and  having  trained  him  as  chaplain  and  sec- 
retary, provided  for  him  later  a  bishopric' 

'  Ozanam,  La  Civilisation  ChriHmne  chet  Its  Franct^  c.  9. 
*  Koepke,  Otton,  Studien,  ii.,  p.  387. 
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Wattenbach  quotes  the  words  of  Gerbert/  Nosti  Qitai 
Scriptores  in  Urbibus  aut  in  Agris  Italia  Passim  Habeamiur 
(you  know  how  many  writers  there  are  here  and  there 
throughout  the  cities  and  fields  of  Italy). 

The  schools  established  under  the  rule  of  the  Lombards 
helped  to  preserve  the  art  of  writing  and  to  widen  the 
range  of  its  experts.  By  the  time,  therefore,  of  the 
establishment  of  the  earlier  Italian  universities,  an  organ- 
ised class  of  scribes  was  already  in  existence  whose  skill 
could  be  utilised  for  university  work,  and,  as  will  be 
shown  more  specifically  in  a  later  chapter,  the  universi* 
ties  took  these  scribes  under  their  jurisdiction  and  ex- 
tended over  them  the  protection  of  university  privilege.* 

In  France,  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  was  the 
case,  as  we  have  seen,  that  those  who  had  any  educa^ 
tional  or  literary  ambitions  were  almost  necessarily 
obliged  to  become  ecclesiastics,  as  it  was  only  in  monas- 
teries and  in  the  training  schools  attached  to  the  mon- 
asteries, that  the  necessary  education  could  be  secured. 
As  one  result  of  this,  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  places  in  which 
they  could  be  occupied  or  of  foundations  upon  which 
they  could  be  supported.  Priests  for  whom  no  priestly 
work  was  found  became,  therefore,  what  might  be  called 
lay-clerics,  and  were  employed  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  courts,  or  of  magistrates,  or  as  scribes  and 
secretaries. 

In  this  manner  there  came  into  the  hands  of  these 
lay-clerics,  not  only  the  management  of  correspondence, 
personal,  official,  and  diplomatic,  but  a  very  lai^^e  pro- 
portion of  the  direction  of  the  affairs  with  which  such 
correspondence  had  to  do.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
clerical  personality  represented  ecclesiastical  purposes  and 
aims,  the  influence  of  ecclesiasticism  must  have  been  very 

'  Ep.  130. 

'  WattenbAch,  Das  Sekrifiwesen  im  MitUlalter,  p.  396. 
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Wattenbach  were  found  upon  a  manuscript  bearing  Liau- 
pold's  name.' 

For  the  libraries  of  their  own  monasteries,  the  monks 
worked  without  direct  pay,  and  it  was  only  later,  as  the 
ambition  of  the  librarians  increased  or  as  the  business  of 
distributing  copies  of  manuscripts  became  more  important, 
that  the  monasteries  found  it  worth  while  to  employ, 
either  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to  their  own  monks, 
scribes  from  outside.  In  Salzburg,  Pastor  Peter  GriL 
linger  paid,  in  1435,  to  the  scribes  of  the  neighbouring 
monasteries  three  hundred  gulden  for  the  production  of  a 
Bible  (probably  an  illuminated  copy),  and  presented  this 
to  the  library  of  the  Cathedral.' 

In  the  accounts  of  the  monastery  at  Aldersbach,  Rock- 
inger  finds  entries,  in  1304,  of  payments  for  scriptares 
librorum. 

The  well-known  manuscript  of  Henri  Bohic  was  written 
in  1374  by  a  monk  of  Corbie,  who,  according  to  the  cash 
record  of  his  monastery,  received  for  his  work,  in  addition 
to  the  parchment  and  other  materials,  the  sum  of  thirty- 
six  solidos.  For  the  monastery  at  St.  Gall,  Mathias  Burer, 
of  Lindau,  who  was  chaplain  in  Meminger,  and  who  died 
in  1485,  wrote  twenty-four  volumes. 

In  1470,  the  same  Burer  gave  to  the  monastery,  in  ex- 
change for  a  benefice,  his  entire  library.  The  record  does 
not  specify  how  many  volumes  the  library  comprised.  In 
1350,  a  certain  Constantine  was  arrested  in  Eriurt  as  a 
heretic.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  save  him  from 
death  or  banishment  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  skilled 
scribe.  The  record  does  not  appear  to  show  whether  or 
not  this  plea  was  successful. 

Conrad  de  Mure  speaks  of  women  working  as  scribes 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
probable  that  these  women  were  nuns,  but  it  is  not  so 

'  Das  Schrifivfesen^  p.  399. 

*  Barstch^  im  ans,  d.  Germ,  Afui,,  v.  293. 
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university  period,  by  the  few  laymen  who  were  able  to 
write.  Their  labour  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  books  in  the  tongue  of  the  people ;  if  work  in 
Latin  were  required,  it  was  still  necessary  (at  least  until 
the  institution  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  university 
scribes)  to  apply  to  the  monasteries.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  literature  in  Italy,  during  the  following  century, 
there  came  many  complaints  concerning  the  lack  of  edu- 
cated scribes  competent  to  manifold  the  works.  These 
complaints,  as  well  as  to  the  lack  of  writers  as  concerning 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  shown  in  their  work^  con- 
tinued as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Humanists,  and  are 
repeated  by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 

Terms  Used  for  Scribe- Work. — With  the  Greeks, 
the  term  ypaji/iarevs  denoted  frequently  a  "  magistrate." 
The  term  raxvypd^ot  corresponded  as  nearly  as  might 
be  with  our  "  stenographer."  For  this  the  Romans  used 
the  form  notarius.  The  scribes  whose  work  was  devoted 
to  books  were  called,  under  the  later  empire,  bibliographai 
or  xaKXtypii(poi.  The  name  xa7iXiypa<po3  'wzs  applied 
to  the  Emperor,  Theodosius  II.  Montfaucon  gives  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  Greek  scribes  who  were  known  to 
him.'  The  oldest  dates  from  759,  and  the  next  in  order 
from  890  A.D.  The  oldest  Plato  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  library  was  written  in  896  for  the  Diaconus 
Arethas  of  Patras.  Arethas  was,  later.  Archbishop  of 
Cssarea,  and  had  also  had  written  for  him  a  Euclid,  and 
in  914  a  group  of  theological  works.  His  scribes  were  the 
calligraph  John,  a  cleric  named  Stephen,  and  a  notarius 
whose  name  is  not  given.* 

The  terms  librarius^  scriptar^  and  antiquarius  were  also 
used  for  scribes  making  copies  of  books,  while  notarius 
was  more  likely  to  denote  a  clerk  whose  work  was  limited 
to  the  preparation  of  documents.  Alcuin  speaks  of  em- 
ploying notarii. 

»  Wattenbach,  351.  •  Wattenbach,  351. 
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Bull  of  Benedict  VIII.,  of  1022,  as  the  latest  known  to  him 
which  is  written  on  papyrus. 

The  term  chartularii^  or  cartularii^  was  applied  to  cler- 
ics originally  trained  for  the  work  of  the  Church,  but  who 
occasionally  devoted  themselves  also  to  the  manifolding 
of  books.  In  the  memoir  of  Amest,  who  was  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  it  was  related  that  he  alwa)rs  kept 
three  cartularii  at  work  in  the  transcribing  of  books.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  Ordericus  speaks  of  the  monks  who 
write  books  both  as  antiquarii  and  as  librarii^  Richard 
de  Bury  uses  the  term  in  describing  the  renewal  of  old 
manuscripts,  and  restricts  it  to  scribes  who  possessed 
scholarly  and  critical  knowledge.  Petrarch  makes  a  simi- 
lar application/  The  term  dictare  was,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  usually  employed  to  describe  the  author^s  work  in 
composing,  or  in  composing  and  writing  with  his  own  hand, 
and  bears  but  seldom  the  meaning  of  ''  dictate/'  The 
proper  rendering  would  be  more  nearly  our  word  "  indite." 

The  term  used  during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  to  denote 
the  Scriptures  was  not  Biblia^  but  Bibliotheca.  According 
to  Maitiand,  the  latter  term  has  its  origin  with  S.  Jerome, 
who,  in  offering  to  lend  books  to  his  correspondent 
Florentius,  writes  \  .  .  .  et  quaniam  largiente  Domino^ 
multis  sacra  bibliotheca  codicibus  abundamus,  etc'  (And 
since  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  possess  a  great  many  co- 
dices of  the  sacred  writings.) 

In  nearly  every  instance  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
the  complete  collection  of  the  Scriptures,  the  term  used 
is  Bibliotheca  integra^  or  Bibliotheca  tota.  It  was  evidently 
the  case  that  for  centuries  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
Canon,  the  several  divisions  or  books  of  which  the  Bible 
consists  were  still  frequently  considered  in  the  light  of 
separate  and  independent  works,  and  were  transcribed 
and  circulated  separately. 

*  Wattenbach,  357. 

*  De  Rimidiis  Utriusque  For  tuna,  lib.  i.,  dial.  43. 
^  Ep.  vi.,  Ad  Flar,,  i.,  19. 
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takest  occasion  by  them  to  show  thine  inhospitality." 
The  curse  was  heard,  and  after  Longarad  died,  his  books 
became  unintelligible.  An  author  of  the  ninth  century 
says  that  the  books  still  existed,  but  that  no  man  could 
read  them.^ 

Another  story  speaks  of  Columba's  undertaking,  while 
visiting  his  ancient  master  Finnian,  to  make  a  clandestine 
and  hurried  copy  of  the  abbot's  Psalter.  He  shut  him- 
self up  at  night  in  the  church  where  the  Psalter  was 
deposited,  and  the  light  needed  for  his  nocturnal  work 
radiated  from  his  left  hand  while  he  wrote  with  the  right 
A  curious  wanderer,  passing  the  church,  was  attracted  by 
the  singular  light,  and  looked  in  through  the  keyhole,  and 
while  his  face  was  pressed  against  the  door  his  eye  was 
suddenly  torn  out  by  a  crane  which  was  roosting  in  the 
church.  The  wanderer  went  with  his  story  to  the  abbot, 
and  Finnian,  indignant  at  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
theft,  claimed  from  Columba  the  copy  which  the  monk 
had  prepared,  contending  that  a  copy  made  without  per- 
mission ought  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  original,  on 
the  ground  that  the  transcript  is  the  offspring  of  the 
original  work.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
this  is  the  first  instance  which  occurs  in  the  history  of 
European  literature  of  a  contention  for  copyright. 
Columba  refused  to  give  up  his  manuscript,  and  the 
question  was  referred  to  King  Diarmid,  or  Dermott,  in 
the  palace  at  Tara.  The  King's  judgment  was  given  in  a 
rustic  phrase  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb  in  Ireland : 
"  To  every  cow  her  calf  \le  gach  boin  a  boinin\^  and  conse- 
quently to  every  book  its  copy."  * 

Columba  protested  loudly,  and  threatened  the  King 
with  vengeance.  He  retired  to  his  own  province  chanting 
the  song  of  trust,  the  text  of  which  has  been  preserved 
and  which  is  sacred  as  one  of  the  most  authentic  relics  of 

'  FesHlogium  of  Angus  the  Culdee,     Quoted  by  O'Curry. 
*  Montalembert,  iii.,  122. 
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spread  influence  in  behalf  of  higher  Christianity  and  of 
intellectual  life. 

From  lona  and  its  associated  monasteries  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  came  scholarly  teachers  to  France  and  Germany 
whose  influence  was  important  in  giving  a  new  direction 
to  the  work  of  later  generations  of  monks.  Among 
the  Continental  monasteries  in  which  was  developed 
through  such  influence  a  higher  range  of  scholarly  activity, 
were  Luxeuil  (in  the  Vosges  Mountains),  Corbie  (on  the 
Somme),  Bobbio  (in  Lombardy),  and  St.  Gall  (in  Switzer- 
land). Wattenbach  says  that,  notwithstanding  their 
scholarly  knowledge,  these  Scotch  monks  were  wild  and 
careless  in  their  orthography.  As  an  example  of  the 
barbarity  of  style  and  of  form,  he  quotes  a  manuscript  of 
the  date  of  750  (written  during  the  rule  of  Pepin). 

A  number  of  years  later,  when,  through  the  monks  of 
lona  and  under  the  general  direction  of  S.  Columba,  a 
number  of  monasteries  had  been  founded  throughout 
Scotland,  Columba  had  occasion  to  plead  before  the 
Parliament  of  Drumceitt  in  behalf  of  the  Bards,  who 
might  be  called  the  authors  of  their  time,  and  with  whom 
the  poet  monk  had  a  keen  personal  sympathy.  The 
Bards  of  Ireland  and  Britain  were  at  once  the  poets,  the 
genealogists,  the  historians,  and  the  musicians  of  their 
countries,  and  their  position  and  their  influence  constituted 
a  very  characteristic  feature  of  Celtic  life  in  the  centuries 
between  500  and  800. 

The  Irish  nation,  always  enamoured  of  its  traditions, 
its  fabulous  antiquity,  and  its  local  glories,  regarded  with 
ardent  sympathy  the  men  who  could  clothe  in  a  poetic 
dress  all  the  law  and  the  superstitions  of  the  past,  and 
who  could  give  literary  form  and  force  to  the  passions 
and  the  interests  of  the  present.  The  Bards  were  divided 
into  three  orders  :  The  Fileas^  who  sang  of  religion  and 
war;  the  BrehanSy  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  country  which  they  versified   and 
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Aedhy  would  certainly  have  been  adverse  to  the  poets. 
It  was  Columba,  the  poet  monk,  who  saved  them.  He, 
who  was  bom  a  poet  and  who,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
remained  a  poet,  interceded  for  the  Bards  with  such  elo- 
quence and  earnestness  that  his  plea  had  to  be  listened 
to.  He  claimed  that  the  general  exile  of  the  poets  would 
be  the  death  of  a  venerated  antiquity  and  of  a  literature 
which  was  a  part  of  the  country's  life.  **  The  bright  com 
must  not  be  burned,"  he  said,  ''  because  of  the  weeds  that 
mingled  with  it."  '  Influenced  by  his  impassioned  plea, 
the  Assembly  yielded  at  length,  under  the  condition  that 
the  number  of  Bards  should  be  henceforth  limited  and 
that  the  Order  should  be  placed  under  certain  mles  to  be 
framed  by  Columba  himself.  Thus  poetry  was  to  con- 
tinue to  exist,  but  it  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  oppress  the 
community  with  its  redundance. 

It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  one  reason  for  the  excep- 
tional fame  of  Columba  and  the  large  amount  of  legend- 
ary detail  that  has  been  preserved  of  his  achievements, 
was  this  great  service  that  he  had  rendered  to  the  poets 
of  his  time.  They  showed  their  gratitude  by  exalting 
his  gloty  in  numberless  songs  and  recitals,  and  it  is  chiefly 
from  these  that  has  been  made  up  the  narrative  of  the 
saint's  life.  Another  result  of  this  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  monk  for  the  protection  of  the  poets  was  a 
still  closer  association  between  the  Church  and  the  literary 
spirit  of  the  age.  All  antagonism  between  the  religious 
ideal  and  the  influence  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bards  seems 
from  this  time  to  have  disappeared.  The  songs  of  the 
Bards  were  no  longer  in  any  measure  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  paganism,  but  music  and  poetry  became  closely 
identified  with  the  ideals  of  the  Church  and  with  the 
work  of  the  monasteries.  The  Church  had  preserved  the 
poets,  and  poetry  became  the  faithful  handmaid  of  the 
Church. 

*  Adamnani,  Vita  S,  Columba^  edit.  J.  T.  Forster,  Introduction. 
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Hroswithay  the  illustrious  nun  of  Gandersheim  (who  died 
in  997)y  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once.  Hroswitha's 
dramatic  poetty  has  been  preserved  for  nearly  eight 
centuries,  and  has  had  the  honour  of  being  reprinted  as 
late  as  1857.  Her  writings  included  a  history  in  verse  of 
Otho  the  Great,  and  the  lives  of  several  saints.  Her 
most  important  works,  however,  were  sacred  dramas  com- 
posed by  her  to  be  acted  by  the  nuns  of  the  convent.  M. 
Magin  points  out  that  these  dramas  show  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  authors  of  classic  antiquity.'  Curi- 
ously enough,  there  was,  nearly  a  century  earlier,  another 
Hroswitha  in  Gandersheim,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  who  became  the  fourth  abbess  of 
the  convent.  She  composed  a  much  esteemed  treatise  on 
logic." 

Cecilia,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
Abbess  of  Kucaen,  won  fame  for  her  school  in  grammar, 
philosophy,  and  in  poetry.  Herrad  of  Landsberg,  who 
governed  forty-six  noble  nuns  at  Mont  St.  Odile  in  Alsace, 
composed,  under  the  name  of  Hortus  Delictarum^  a  sort 
of  cosmology,  which  is  recorded*  as  the  first  attempt  at  a 
scientific  encyclopaedia,  and  which  is  noted  for  the  breadth 
of  its  ideas  on  painting,  philosophy,  mythology,  and  his- 
tory. This  was  issued  shortly  after  the  death  of  William 
the  Conqueror.'  To  the  Abbess  of  Eichstadt,  who  died 
about  1 1 20,  Germany  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  HeUenbuchy  a  treasury  of  heroic  stories.* 

The  principal  and  most  constant  occupation  of  the 
learned  Benedictine  nuns  was  the  transcription  of  manu- 
scripts. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  extent  of 
the  services  rendered  by  these  feminine  hands  to  learning 
and  to  history  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  They  brought 

>  Tk/dtre  de  Hroswitha,  Paris,  1857. 

•  Hist  Liii,  de  France,  ix.,  130. 

'  Engelhait,  Herrad  von  Lamdsherg  undikr  Werk,  Statt|;art,  t8t6. 

*  GOrres,  Histor.  PoHU  BUUier,  xviii.,  48a, 
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work  and  by  the  beauty  of  the  illuminated  designs  used  in 
their  manuscripts.*  In  the  time  of  S.  Gregory  VIL»  a  nun 
at  Wessobrunn,  in  Bavaria,  named  Diemude,  undertook 
to  transcribe  a  series  of  important  works,  the  mere  enum- 
eration of  which  would  startle  modem  readers.  These 
works  formed,  as  we  read  in  the  saint's  epitaph,  a  whole 
library,  which  she  offered  as  a  tribute  to  S.  Peter.  The 
production  of  this  library  still  left  time  for  Diemude  to 
carry  on  with  Herluca,  a  nun  of  the  neighbouring 
convent  of  Eppach,  a  correspondence  remarkable  as 
well  for  its  grace  of  expression  as  for  its  spiritual 
insight."  A  list  of  her  transcripts  is  given  in  the  section 
on  the  scriptorium. 

Among  other  convent  scribes  is  recorded  the  name  of 
the  nun  Gita,  in  Schwarzenthau,  who  made  transcripts, 
about  II75>  of  the  writings  of  her  abbot,  Irimbert.  In 
Mallesdorf,  at  about  the  same  time,  a  nun  of  Scottish 
parents,  named  Leukardis,  who  understood  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German,  was  active  in  the  scriptorium^  and  her  work 
excited  so  much  admiration  that  the  monk  Liaupold, 
himself  a  famous  scribe,  instituted  in  her  memory  an 


anniversarium.* 


Brother  Idung  sent  his  dialogues  concerning  the  monks 
of  Clugni  and  the  Cistercians  to  the  nuns  of  Niedermfln- 
ster,  near  Regensburg,  ut  legibiliter  scribatur  et  diligetUer 
emendetur  ab  aliquibus  sororibus^  In  the  same  century 
(the  twelfth)  the  names  of  Gertrude,  Sibilia,  and  other 
nuns  appear  on  the  transcript  of  the  codex  written  for  the 
Domini  MonasterienseSy  which  codex  came  into  the  library 
of  Amstein  in  exchange  for  a  copy  of  the  Pastorals  of 
Gregory.  Johann  Gerson,  writing  in  1423,  refers  with 
cordial  approbation  to  some  beautiful  copies  prepared  by 
the  nuns,  of  the  works  of  Origen.*    In  St.  Gall,  where  the 

'  Montalembert,  iv.,  375.  *  Leater,  Hist,  IVesso/ont,,  i.,  x66. 

'  Rockinger,  ii.,  7.  ^Rockinger,  ii.,  13. 

•  Di  Laude  Scriptorum,  ii.,  697.     Paris,  1708. 
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Saxons.  Bede's  chronicle  extends  to  the  year  731.  Its 
author  died  four  years  later.  Among  later  monkish 
chroniclers  may  be  mentioned  Ingulphus,  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  whose  history  extends  to  1091^;  Vitalis,  a  monk  of 
Shrewsbury,  whose  chronicle  reached  to  1141,  and  many 
others.  The  chronicle  of  Vitalis  gives  an  animated  pict- 
ure of  the  struggle  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Nor- 
mans, and  of  the  vicissitudes  during  this  period  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Later  monastic  historians  were: 
William  of  Malmesbury  {circa  1095-1143),  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  {circa  1090-1154),  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
{circa  1120-1180),  Roger  of  Wendover  (^ir^tf  1 169-1237), 
Matthew  Paris  {circa  1185-1259),  and  Ralph  Higden  {circa 
1 280- 1 370).  Further  reference  to  the  work  of  these  English 
chroniclers  is  made  in  the  chapter  on  Books  in  England 
during  the  Manuscript  Period.  This  series  of  monkish 
chronicles  presents,  says  Montalembert,  an  inexhaustible 
amount  of  information  as  to  the  manners,  laws,  and  ideas 
of  the  times,  and  unites  with  the  important  information 
of  history  the  personal  attractiveness  of  biography." 

Among  the  chroniclers  of  France  are  to  be  noted  S. 
Gregory  of  Tours ;  S.  Abbon,  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  the  wars  of  King  Eudes  and  an 
account  of  the  sieges  of  Paris  by  the  Normans ;  Frodoard, 
who  died  in  968,  and  who  wrote  the  annals  of  the  tenth 
century ;  Richer,  whose  history  covers  the  period  between 
880  and  995  ;  Helgaud,  who  wrote  the  life  of  King  Robert ; 
Aimoin,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  who  died  in  1008,  and  who 
wrote  a  very  curious  life  of  S.  Abbon  and  a  record  of  the 
miracles  at  Fleury  of  S.  B^noit ;  Chabanais,  a  monk  of 
St.  Cybar  in  AngoulSme,  who  died  in  1028,  and  whose 
record  reaches  to  1025.  It  has  been  republished  by  Pertz 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Scriptores.  Raoul  Glaber,  a 
monk  of  St.  Germain  d'Auxerre,  wrote  a  history  of  his  own 
time  in  five  books,  which  covers  the  period  from  the 

'  PalgniTe  proves  the  chronicle  of  Ingnlph  to  be  a  forgery. 
*Mont.,  iv.,  204. 
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century.  Wittikind,  a  monk  of  Corvey,  wrote  the  chroni- 
cles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  of  Otho  the  Great. 
Ditmar,  who  was  at  first  a  monk  of  Magdeburg  and  later 
Bishop  of  Mersebouig,  has  left  a  detailed  chronicle,  ex- 
tending from  920  to  1018,  of  the  emperors  of  the  House 
of  Saxony.  Among  the  eleventh-century  writers,  is  Her- 
mannus  Contractus,  son  of  the  Count  of  Woegen,  who 
was  brought  up  at  St.  Gall  but  was  later  attached  to 
Reichenau.  The  history  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  Church  and  the  Empire  was  written  by  Lambert,  a 
monk  of  Hersfeld,  and  continued  by  Berthold  of  Reiche- 
nau, Bemold  of  St.  Blaise,  and  by  Ekkhard,  Abbot  of 
Aurach.^  The  first  historian  of  Poland  was  a  French 
monk  named  Martin,  while  another  monk  of  Polish  origin, 
named  Nestor,  who  died  in  11 16,  composed  the  earliest 
annals  of  Russia  (then  newly  converted  to  Christianity) 
which  were  known  to  Europe.  Among  the  monkish  histo- 
rians of  the  eleventh  century,  the  most  noteworthy  were 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Gilbert  of  Nogent,  Abbot  Suger, 
and  Odo  of  Deuil. 

The  persistent  labour  g^ven  by  these  monkish  chroni- 
clers to  works,  the  interest  and  importance  of  which  were 
largely  outside  the  routine  of  their  home  monasteries  and 
had  in  many  cases  no  direct  connection  with  religious 
observances,  indicates  that  they  were  looking  to  a  larger 
circle  of  readers  than  could  be  secured  within  the  walls  of 
their  own  homes.  While  the  evidences  concerning  the 
arrangements  for  the  circulation  of  these  chronicles  are 
at  best  but  scanty,  the  inference  is  fairly  to  be  drawn  that 
through  the  interchange  of  books  between  the  libra- 
ries of  the  monasteries,  by  means  of  the  services  of  travel- 
ling monks,  and  in  connection  with  the  educational  work 
of  the  majority  of  the  monasteries,  there  came  to  be,  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  a  very  general  circulation  of  the 
long  series  of  chronicles  among  the  scholarly  readers  of 

'  Mabillon,  Annal,  Bened,^  book  Ixxii.,  ch.  xlvi. 
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in  its  expression  when  taken  in  connection  with  his 
previous  conclusion  that  the  records  of  the  monks  could 
be  trusted  implicitly  for  candour,  sincerity,  and  impartial- 
ity. It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  in  record- 
ing the  deeds  of  the  noble  leaders  of  their  time,  the  monks 
would  naturally  have  given  at  least  a  full  measure  of  atten- 
tion and  praise  to  those  nobles  who  had  been  the  greatest 
benefactors  to  their  Order  or  to  the  particular  monastery 
of  the  writer.  The  converse  may  also  not  unnaturally  be 
assumed.  If  a  monarch,  prince,  or  noble  leader  should  be 
neglectful  of  the  claims  of  the  monastery  within  his  realm, 
if  there  might  be  ground  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  his 
faith  to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
adequacy  of  his  liberality  to  his  ecclesiastical  subjects,  it 
is  probable  that  his  exploits  in  war  or  in  other  directions 
were  minimised  or  unrecorded.  It  is  safe  to  assume  also 
that  after  the  Reformation,  the  Protestant  side  of  the  long 
series  of  complicated  contests  could  hardly  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  monkish  chroniclers  with  perfect  impartial- 
ity. Bearing  in  mind,  however,  how  many  personal  influ- 
ences may  have  operated  to  impair  the  accuracy  and  the 
impartiality  of  these  chroniclers,  they  are  certainly  entitled 
to  a  full  measure  of  appreciation  for  the  inestimable  ser- 
vice rendered  by  them  in  the  long  s^es  in  which,  outside 
of  the  monasteries,  there  were  no  historians.  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  case  that  with  many  of  the  monks 
who  devoted  the  larger  portion  of  their  lives  to  literary 
work,  their  ambition  and  ideals  as  authors  overshadowed 
any  petty  monkish  zeal  for  their  Order  or  their  monas- 
tery, and  that  it  was  their  aim  to  present  the  events  of 
their  times  simply  as  faithful  historians. 

An  example  of  this  high  standard  of  work  is  presented 
by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who,  as  an  English  monk  in  a  Nor- 
man abbey,*  was  able  to  say :  "  I  will  describe  the  revolu- 
tions of  England  and  of  Normandie  without  flattery  to 

*  Mont.,  Yi.,  215. 
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In  confinnation  of  the  statement  that  the  classics  were 
by  no  means  neglected  by  the  earlier  monastery  collectors, 
Montalembert  cites  Alcuin,  who  enumerated  among  the 
books  in  his  library  at  York  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Viigil,  Statius,  Lucan,  and  Trogus  Pompelus.  A 
further  reference  to  this  library  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Monastery  Schools.  In  Alcuin's  corre* 
spondence  with  Charlemagne,  he  quotes  Ovid,  Horace, 
Terence,  and  Cicero,  and  acknowledges  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  been  more  moved  by  the  tears  of  Dido  than  by 
the  Psalms  of  David.'  Loup  de  Ferri^res  speaks  of 
having  borrowed  from  his  friends  the  treatise  De  Oratore 
of  Cicero,  a  Commentary  an  Terence^  the  works  of  Quin- 
tilian,  Sallust,  and  Suetonius.  He  says  further  that  he 
was  occupying  himself  in  correcting  the  text  of  the 
oration  of  Cicero  against  Verres,  and  that  of  Macrobius.* 
Abbot  Didier  of  Monte  Cassino,  who  later  became  Pope, 
succeeding  Gregory  VII.,  had  transcripts  made  by  his 
monks  of  the  works  of  Horace  and  Seneca,  of  several 
treatises  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.'  S.  Anselm, 
Abbot  of  Bee  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  recommends  to 
his  pupils  the  careful  study  of  Virgil  and  of  other  profane 
writers,  "omitting  the  licentious  passages."  Excepiis 
his  in  quibus  aliqua  turpitude  sonata  It  is  not  clear 
what  method  the  abbot  proposed  to  have  pursued  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  the  passages  to  be  eliminated. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  at  this  time  there  had  been 
prepared,  either  for  the  use  of  the  monks  or  of  any  other 
readers,  anything  in  the'  form  of  expurgated  editions.  S. 
Peter  Damian  seems  to  have  expressed  the  true  mind  of 
an  important  group  at  least  of  the  churchmen  of  his  time, 
when  he  referred  to  the  study  of  pagan  writers.  He  says : 
"To  study  poets  and  philosophers  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  wit  more  keen  and  better  fitted  to  penetrate 

*  Mont.,  vi.,  185.  'Giesebrecht,  De  Litter,  Stttdiis  apud Italos,  53. 

2  Mont.,  vi.,  186.  ^Epist.,  i.,  55. 
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that  for  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  had  little  fondness 
for  a  sedentary  life,  work  in  the  scriptorium  may  have 
been  a  more  exacting  task  than  work  that  could  be 
carried  on  out-of-doors.  There  were  no  fires  in  the  ceUs 
of  the  monks,  and  in  many  portions  of  Europe  the  cold 
during  certain  months  of  the  year  must,  in  the  long  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  have  been  severe.  Montalembert 
quotes  a  monk  of  St.  Gall  who,  on  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
beautiful  manuscripts  prepared  in  that  abbey,  has  left 
the  words:  "He  who  does  not  know  how  to  write 
imagines  it  to  be  no  labour,  but  although  these  fingers 
only  hold  the  pen,  the  whole  body  grows  weary."  It 
became,  therefore,  natural  enough  to  use  this  kind  of 
labour  as  a  penitential  exercise.'  Othlo,  a  monk  of 
Tegemsee,  who  was  born  in  1013,  has  left  an  enumenu 
tion  of  the  work  of  his  pen  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  years  enough  had  been  found  for  such 
labour.  The  list  includes  nineteen  missals,  written  and 
illuminated  with  his  own  hand,  the  production  of  which, 
he  tells  us,  nearly  cost  him  his  eyesight.' 

Dietrich  or  Theodoric,  the  first  Abbot  of  St.  Evroul 
(1050- 1 05 7),  who  was  himself  a  skilled  scribe  {Ipse  tnanu 
propria  scribendo  volumina  plura\  and  who  desired  to  in- 
cite his  monks  to  earnest  work  as  writers,  related  to  them 
the  story  of  a  worldly  and  sinful  Brother,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  frivolities,  was  a  zealous  scribe,  and  who  had, 
in  industrious  moments,  written  out  an  enormous  folio 
volume  containing  religious  instruction.  When  he  died, 
the  devil  claimed  his  soul.  The  angels,  however,  brought 
before  the  throne  of  judgment  the  great  book,  and  for  each 
letter  therein  written,  pardon  was  given  for  one  sin,  and 
behold,  when  the  count  was  completed,  there  was  one  letter 
over ;  and,  says  Dietrich  naively,  it  was  a  very  big  book. 
Thereupon,  judgment  was  given  that  the  soul  of  the  monk 

'  Mont,  vi.,  194. 

'  Mabillon,  Analects  book  iv.,  p.  448. 
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same  spacing  as  that  of  the  body  of  the  work.  Sickel 
presents  examples  of  the  letters  of  Alcuin  which  are 
evidently  the  work  of  a  number  of  scribes.  Each  b^;an 
his  work  with  a  new  letter,  and  where,  at  the  end  of  the 
divisions,  leaves  remained  free,  other  letters  were  later 
written  in.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages,  however,  there  is 
evidence  of  writing  at  dictation,  and  this  practice  began 
to  obtain  more  generally  as  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
scribes  came  to  have  commercial  value.  When  the  work 
of  preparing  manuscripts  was  transferred  from  the  monas- 
teries to  the  universities,  dictation  became  the  rule,  and 
individual  copying  the  exception.  West  finds  evidence 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alcuin,  the  monks  trained 
by  him  or  in  his  schools,  wrote  from  dictation.  "  In 
the  intervals  between  the  hours  of  prayer  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  round  of  cloister  life,  come  hours  for 
the  copying  of  books  under  the  presiding  direction  of 
Alcuin.  The  young  monks  file  into  the  scriptorium  and 
one  of  them  is  given  the  precious  parchment  volume  con- 
taining a  work  of  Bede  or  Isidore  or  Augustine,  or  else 
some  portion  of  the  Latin  Scriptures,  or  even  a  heathen 
author.  He  reads  slowly  and  clearly  at  a  measured  rate 
while  all  the  others,  seated  at  their  desks,  take  down  his 
words ;  thus  perhaps  a  score  of  copies  are  made  at  once. 
Alcuin 's  observant  eye  watches  each  in  turn  and  his  cor- 
recting hand  points  out  the  mistakes  in  orthography  and 
punctuation.  The  master  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  that 
true  humility  that  is  the  charm  of  his  whole  behaviour, 
makes  himself  the  writing-master  of  his  monks,  stooping 
to  the  drudgery  of  faithfully  and  gently  correcting  many 
puerile  mistakes,  and  all  for  the  love  of  studies  and  for 
the  love  of  Christ.  Under  such  guidance  and  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  in  the  copying  of  a  few  books 
they  were  saving  learning  and  knowledge  from  perishing, 
and  thereby  offering  a  service  most  acceptable  to  God, 
the  copying  in  the  scripiarium  went  on  in  sobriety  from 
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JcLCob  scripsit^  written  in  by  another  hand,  the  lines: 
Quandam  partem  hujus  libri  non  spontanea  voluntate^  sed 
coacttis^  compedibus  constrictus  sicut  opartet  vagum  atgue 
fugitivum  vincire}  (Jacob  wrote  ...  a  certain  portion 
of  this  book  not  of  his  own  free  will  but  under  compubion, 
bound  by  fetters,  just  as  a  runaway  and  fugitive  has  to  be 
bound.) 

The  aid  of  the  students  in  the  monastery  schools  was 
not  unfrequently  called  in.  Fromund  of  Tegemsee  wrote 
under  a  codex :  Coepi  hunc  libellum,  sed  pueri  nostri  quos 
docuiy  meo  juvamine  perscripserunt^  (I  began  this  book» 
but  the  students  whom  I  taught,  finished  transcribing  it 
with  my  help.) 

The  monk  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  amuxrium 
was  called  the  armarius^  and  upon  him  fell  the  responsi* 
bility  of  providing  the  writing  materials,  of  dividing  the 
work,  and  probably  also  of  preserving  silence  while  the 
work  was  going  on,  and  of  reprimanding  the  writers  of 
careless  or  inaccurate  script.  In  some  monasteries  the 
armarius  must  also  have  been  the  librarian,  and,  in  fact, 
as  much  of  the  work  done  in  the  writing-room  was  for  the 
filling  up  of  the  gaps  in  the  library,  it  would  be  natural 
enough  for  the  librarian  to  have  the  planning  of  it.  It 
was  also  the  librarian,  who,  being  in  correspondence  with 
the  custodians  of  the  libraries  of  other  monasteries,  was 
best  able  to  judge  what  work  would  prove  of  service  in 
securing  new  books  in  exchange  for  duplicates  of  those  in 
his  own  monastery.  Upon  the  librarius  or  armarius^  or 
both,  fell  the  responsibility  of  securing  the  loans  of  the 
codices  of  which  copies  were  to  be  made.  On  such  loans 
it  was  usually  necessary  to  give  security  in  the  shape  of 
pledges  either  of  other  manuscripts  or  of  property  apart 
from  manuscripts. 

The  scribes  were  absolved  from  certain  of  the  routine 
of  the  monastery  work.    They  were  called  into  the  fields 

^  Rei£Fencheid,  M.,  451.  *  Mahland,  371. 
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ried  on  in  the  English  monasteries,  the  transcribing  was 
done  by  paid  scribes.  This,  however,  was  much  less  the 
case  in  the  Continental  monasteries.  In  Corbie,  towards 
the  latter  half  of  the  century,  there  is  a  record  of  zealous 
writing  on  the  part  of  a  certain  Brother  Nevelo.  Nevdo 
tells  us  that  he  had  a  penance  to  work  off  for  a  grave  sin, 
and  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  this  by  work  in  the  scri/' 
tarium^  During  this  century,  the  monasteries  of  the 
Carthusians  were  particularly  active  in  their  literary 
work,  but  this  work  was  limited  almost  entirely  to 
theological  and  religious  undertakings.  An  exception 
is  presented  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Frisian  monk  Emo. 
While  Emo  was  still  a  school-boy,  he  gave  the  hours 
which  his  companions  employed  in  play,  to  mastering 
penmanship  and  the  art  of  illuminating.  Later,  he  was, 
with  his  brother  Addo,  a  student  in  the  schoob  in  Paris, 
Orleans,  and  Oxford,  and  while  in  these  schools,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  work  as  students,  they  gave  long  hours  of 
labour,  extending  sometimes  through  the  entire  night,  to 
the  transcribing  of  chronicles  and  to  the  preparation  of 
copies  of  the  so-called  heathen  literature. 

Emo  was  the  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  in  Witte^ 
^  wierum  (i 204-1 237},  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  abbot, 
while  his  brothers  were  sleeping,  devoted  his  nights  to  the 
writing  and  illuminating  of  the  choir  books.  In  this 
monastery,  Emo  succeeded  in  bringing  together  in  the 
armarium  lidrorum  an  important  collection  of  manuscripts, 
and  he  took  pains  himself  to  give  instructions  to  the 
monks  in  their  work  as  scribes. 

The  quaint  monastic  record  entitled  the  Customs  of 
Clugni  was  written  by  Ulrich,  a  monk  of  Clugni,  some 
time  between  the  years  1077  ^^^  ^093,  at  the  request  or 
under  the  instructions  of  William,  Abbot  of  Hirschau. 
This  was  the  Abbot  William  extolled  by  Trithemius  as 
having  restored  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict,  which  had 

'  Delisle,  Reckerches  sur  rAncienm  Bibliothiqui  de  CarHe,  zxIy.,  288. 
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may  thus  have  been  destroyed,  or  of  which  but  scanty 
fragments  have  been  preserved  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
palimpsest.  Robertson  is  particularly  severe  upon  the 
ignorant  clumsiness  of  the  monks  in  thus  destroying,  for 
the  sake  of  futile  legends,  so  much  of  the  great  literature 
of  the  world.  Among  other  authors,  Robertson  quotes  in 
this  connection  Montfaucon  as  saying  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  manuscripts  on  parchment  which  he  had  seen 
(those  of  an  ancient  date  excepted),  are  written  on  parch- 
ment from  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased. 
Maitland,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  ancient 
literature  brought  about  by  the  monks  has  been  much 
overestimated,  points  out  that  Robertson  has  not  quoted 
Montfaucon  correctly,  the  statement  of  the  latter  being 
expressly  limited  to  manuscripts  written  since  the  **  twelfth 
century."  It  is  Maitland's  belief  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  palimpsests  or  doubly  written  manuscripts  which 
bear  date  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth 
centuries,  represent,  as  far  as  they  are  monastic  at  all,  not 
monastery  writings  placed  upon  classic  texts,  but  monas- 
tery work  replacing  earlier  works  of  the  monastery  scri^ 
toria.  Partial  confirmation  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  so 
large  an  interest  was  taken  by  monks  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  in  the  preservation  and  transcribing  of  such 
classical  works  as  came  into  their  hands.  In  fact,  as 
previously  pointed  out,  the  preservation  of  any  fragments 
whatsoever  of  classical  literature  is  due  to  the  intelligent 
care  of  the  monks.  To  the  world  outside  of  the  monas- 
tery, the  old-time  manuscripts  were,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  little  more  than  dirty  parchments. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  great  part  of  such  scraping  of 
old  manuscripts  as  was  done  was  not  due  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  legends  or  missals,  but  was  perpetrated  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  worldly  business  of  secular  men. 
An  indication  of  the  considerable  use  of  parchment  for 
business  purposes,  and  of  instances  of  what  we  should 
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the  abbot,  after  rebuking  the  monks  for  their  sloth  and  neg- 
ligence,  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  have  diminished  your  labours 
out  of  the  monastery,  lest  by  working  badly  you  should 
only  add  to  your  sins;  and  have  enjoined  on  you  the 
manual  labour  of  writing  and  binding  books.  .  .  . 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  labour  more  becoming  a 
monk  than  the  writing  of  ecclesiastical  books,  and  prepar- 
ing what  is  needful  for  others  who  write  them,  for  this 
holy  labour  will  generally  admit  of  being  interrupted  by 
prayer  and  of  watching  for  the  food  of  the  soul  no  less 
than  of  the  body.  Need  also  urges  us  to  labour  diligently 
in  writing  books  if  we  desire  to  have  at  hand  the  means 
of  usefully  employing  ourselves  in  spiritual  studies.  For 
you  will  recall  that  all  the  library  of  this  monastery,  which 
formerly  was  so  fine  and  complete,  had  been  dissipated, 
sold,  and  made  away  with  by  the  disorderly  monks  before 
us,  so  that  when  I  came  here,  I  found  but  fourteen  vol- 
umes. It  is  true  that  the  industry  of  the  printing  art, 
lately,  in  our  own  day,  discovered  at  Mentz,  produces 
many  volumes  every  day;  but  depressed  as  we  are  by 
poverty,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  buy  them  all."  * 

It  was  certainly  the  case  that,  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  there  was  a  time  during  which  manuscripts  came 
to  be  undervalued,  neglected,  and  even  destroyed  by 
wholesale,  but  Maitland  is  of  opinion  that  this  time  had 
been  prepared  for  by  a  long  period  of  gradually  increasing 
laxity  of  discipline  and  morals  in  many  monastic  institu- 
tions. This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  which  was 
undoubtedly  very  much  furthered  by  the  demoralisation 
of  the  monasteries,  a  demoralisation  which  naturally 
carried  with  it  a  breaking  down  of  literary  interests  and 
pursuits.  There  had,  for  some  time,  been  less  multipli- 
cation, less  care,  and  less  use  of  books,  and  many  a  fine 
collection  had  mouldered  away.    According  to  Martene 

'  Martene,  Vity,  LiU^  56, 
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cism  so  far  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  any  fireplace 
or  other  means  of  warming  it.  His  friends,  however, 
contrived,  with  pious  fraud,  to  heat  his  cell  without  his 
knowledge,  by  introducing  hot  air  through  the  stone  floor 
under  the  bed.' 

The  scriptorium  of  earlier  times  was,  however,  as  pre- 
viously described,  an  apartment  specially  set  aside  as  a 
general  workroom  and  capable  of  containing  many  work- 
ers, and  in  which  many  persons  did,  in  fact,  work  together, 
usually  under  the  direction  of  a  librarius  or  chief  scribe, 
in  a  very  business-like  manner,  in  the  transcription  of 
books.  Maitland  quotes  from  a  document,  which  is,  he 
states,  one  of  the  very  few  existing  specimens  of  French 
Visigothic  manuscripts  in  the  uncial  character,  and  which 
dates  from  the  eighth  century,  the  following  form  of  conse- 
cration or  benediction,  entitled  (in  monastic  Latin)  Ora- 
tianem  in  scriptoria  :  "  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  bless  this 
scriptorium  of  Thy  servants  and  all  that  work  therein : 
that  whatsoever  sacred  writings  shall  be  here  read  or  writ- 
ten by  them,  they  may  receive  with  understanding  and 
may  bring  the  same  to  good  effect." '  (see  also  page  6i). 

In  the  more  carefully  constructed  monasteries,  the 
scriptorium  was  placed  to  adjoin  the  calefactory,  which 
simplified  the  problem  of  the  introduction  of  hot  air. 

A  further  evidence,  if  such  were  needed,  that  the 
larger  literary  undertakings  were  carried  on  in  a  scripto- 
rium common  room  and  not  in  separate  cells,  is  given  by 
the  regulation  of  the  general  Chapter  of  the  Cistercian 
Order  in  1134,  which  directs  that  the  same  silence  should 
be  maintained  in  the  scriptorium  as  in  the  cloister :  Inamni' 
bus  scriptoriis  ubicunque  ex  consuetudine  manachi  scribunt^ 
sHentium  teneatur  sicut  in  claustro.* 

Odo,  who  in  1093  became  Abbot  of  S.  Martin  at  Tour* 

»  Voy.  Lit,,  99. 

*  Nouv.  TraiUde  Diplom,,  iii.,  190,  dted  bj  Mait.,  407. 

'  Ap,  NomasU  Gsterc,  cap.  IxzxriL  27a. 
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emphasise  his  point,  what  proportion  the  copies  of  Augus- 
tine's City  ofGodzxiA  of  Gregory's  Morals^^niedhct^w^tsk 
the  years  1700  and  1800,  bear  to  those  written  between  the 
years  iioo  and  1200.' 

I  think,  with  Maitland,  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
on  record,  for  books  such  as  those  given  above  as  typical 
examples,  the  written  production  during  the  century 
selected  would  probably  have  exceeded  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  same  books  turned  out  by  the  printing- 
presses  during  the  eighteenth  century.  We  must  recall  to 
ourselves  that  for  a  term  of  six  or  seven  centuries,  writing 
was  a  business,  and  was  also  a  religious  duty  ;  an  occupa- 
tion taken  up  by  choice  and  pursued  with  a  degree  of 
zeal,  persistence,  and  enthusiasm  for  which  in  the  present 
day  there  is  no  parallel. 

Mabillon  speaks  of  a  volume  by  Othlonus,  a  monk  of 
S.  Emmeram's  at  Ratisbon,  who  was  bom  about  the  year 
1013.  In  this  book,  which  is  entitled  De  ipsius  tent€Uianu 
bus^  varia  fortuna^  et  scriptis^  the  monk  gives  an  account 
of  his  literary  labours  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  writing  the  various  works  bearing  his  name. 

''  For  the  same  reason,  I  think  proper  to  add  an  account 
of  the  great  knowledge  and  capacity  for  writing  which 
was  given  me  by  the  Lord  in  my  childhood.  When  as 
yet  a  little  child,  I  was  sent  to  school  and  quickly  learned 
my  letters,  and  I  began,  long  before  the  usual  time  of 
learning  and  without  any  order  from  the  master,  to  learn 
the  art  of  writing.  Undertaking  this  in  a  furtive  and  un- 
usual manner,  and  without  any  teacher,  I  got  a  habit  of 
holding  my  pen  wrongly,  nor  were  any  of  my  teachers 
afterwards  able  to  correct  me  on  that  point ;  for  I  had 
become  too  much  accustomed  to  it  to  be  able  to  change. 
Those  who  saw  my  earlier  work  unanimously  decided  that 
I  should  never  write  well.  After  a  short  time  the  facility 
came  to  me,  and  while  I  was  in  the  monastery  of  T^em- 

iMait.,  416. 
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monastery  of  Wessobrunn.  [Fez  states  that  Diemudis 
lived  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  who  became  Pope  in 
1073.  She  wasy  therefore,  though  probably  somewhat 
younger,  a  contemporary  of  the  monk  Othlonus  of  Ratis- 
bon.]  For  our  monastery  was  formerly  double  or  divided 
into  two  parts ;  that  is  to  say,  of  monks  and  nuns.  The 
place  of  the  monks  was  where  it  now  is ;  but  that  of  the 
nuns,  where  the  parish  church  now  stands.  This  virgin  was 
most  skilful  in  the  art  of  writing :  for  though  she  is  not 
known  to  have  composed  any  work,  yet  she  wrote  with 
her  own  hand  many  volumes  in  a  most  beautiful  and  legible 
character,  both  for  divine  service  and  for  the  public  libraiy 
of  the  monastery.  Of  these  books  she  has  left  a  list  in  a 
certain  plenarius}    The  titles  are  as  follows : 

''  A  Missal^  with  the  Gradual  and  Sequences.  Another 
Missaly  with  the  Gradual  and  Sequences^  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Treves.  Another  Missal^  with  the  Epistles^ 
Gospels^  GradualSy  and  Sequences,  Another  Missal^  tvith 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  year ^  the  Gradual  and  Se- 
quenceSy  and  the  entire  service  for  baptism.  A  Missal,  with 
Epistles  and  Gospels.  A  Book  of  Offices.  Another  Book  of 
Offices,  with  tlu  baptismal  service  (given  to  the  Bishop  of 
Augsburg).  A  Book,  with  tlu  Gospels  and  Lessons.  A 
Book,  tvith  the  Gospels.  A  Book,  with  the  Epistles.  A 
Bible,  in  two  volumes,  given  for  the  estate  in  Pisinberch. 
A  Bible,  in  three  volumes.  S.  Gregory  ad  regaredutn.  S. 
Gregory  on  Ezekiel.  Sermons  and  Homilies  of  certain 
ancient  Doctors,  three  volumes.  Origen  on  tlu  Old  Testa^ 
ment.  Origen  on  the  Canticles.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms, 
three  volumes.  Augustine  on  the  Gospels  and  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  S.  John,  two  volumes.  Augustine,  Epistles,  to 
the  number  of  Ixxv.  Augustine,  Treatises.  S.  Jerome's 
Epistles,  to  the  number  of  clxiv.  The  Tripartite  History 
of  Cassiodorus.     The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius. 

'  A  Missal,  containing,  in  addition  to  its  usoal  contents,  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels. 
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literary  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Pope,  came  into  special 
disfavour  with  the  Emperor.  Among  them  was  Hirschau, 
the  importance  of  whose  literary  work  has  been  previously 
referred  to.  This  monastery  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  but  the  monks,  says  their 
own  annalist,  sustained  by  their  prayers,  braved  the 
sword  of  the  tyrant  and  despised  the  menaces  of  offended 
princes.*  Abbot  William  of  Hirschau  had  for  twenty-two 
years  been  the  soul  of  monastic  regeneration  in  Germany. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  his  time  and  had 
done  not  a  little  to  further  the  literary  preeminence  of 
his  monastery,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  valiant 
defenders  of  the  popes  during  this  contest.  Among  other 
ecclesiastical  writers  whose  pens  were  active  in  the  defence 
of  the  papal  decrees  and  in  assailing  the  utterances  of  the 
schismatics,  and  whose  work,  by  means  of  the  distributing 
machinery  which  had  already  been  organised  between 
the  monasteries,  secured  for  the  time  a  large  circulation, 
were  Bernard,  at  one  time  master  of  the  schools  of  Con- 
stance, but  later  a  monk  at  Hirschau  ;  Bernold,  a  monk  of 
St.  Blaise  ;  Adelbert,  a  monk  of  Constance ;  and  Gebhard, 
another  monk  of  Hirschau.' 

Gregory  was  possibly  the  first  pope  who  made  effective 
and  extended  use  of  the  writings  of  devout  authors  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion.  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  results  of  his  long  series  of  contests  with  the 
imperial  power  in  Germany,  the  selection  of  these  literary 
weapons  was  one  proof  of  his  sagacity.  In  this  contest, 
the  scriptoria  of  the  monasteries  proved  more  powerful 
than  the  armies  of  the  emperors ;  as,  five  hundred  years 
later,  the  printing-presses  of  the  Protestants  proved  more 
effective  than  the  Bulls  of  the  Papacy. 

The  most  important,  in  connection  with  its  influence 
and  consequences,  of  the  discoveries  made  by  scholars 
concerning  the  fraudulent  character  of  historic  documents, 

>  Trithemius,  235,  268.  •  Trithemios,  a66. 
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for  instance,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
important  work  had  been  done,  it  is  recorded  that  in 
1 29 1  no  monks  were  found  who  were  able  to  write,  and 
the  same  was  said  in  1297  of  the  more  famous  monastery 
of  St.  Gall.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  newly  organised 
Orders  of  travelling  or  mendicant  monks  took  an  active 
interest  in  preparing  and  in  distributing  manuscript  copies 
of  works  of  doctrine  at  about  the  time  when,  in  the  older 
and  richer  Orders,  literary  earnestness  was  succumbing  to 
laziness  and  luxury.  With  these  mendicant  monks, 
began  also  to  come  into  circulation  a  larger  proportion 
of  original  writings,  transcribed  and  corrected,  and  proba> 
bly  to  some  extent  sold  by  the  authors  themselves. 
Richard  de  Bury  makes  bitter  references  in  his  PkUobib- 
Ian  (chapters  v.  and  vi.)  to  the  general  antagonism  of  the 
Church  towards  literature,  but  speaks  with  appreciation 
of  the  educational  services  rendered  by  the  mendicant 
monks.  Writing  was  done  also  by  the  monks  of  the 
Minorite  Order,  but  their  rules  and  their  methods  of 
life  called  for  such  close  economy  that  the  manuscripts 
left  by  them  are  distinguished  by  the  meagreness  and 
inadequacy  of  the  material  and  the  closely  crowded  script, 
which,  in  order  further  to  save  space,  contains  many  ab- 
breviations. 

Roger  Bacon  is  said  to  have  come  into  perplexity 
because,  when  he  wished  to  send  his  treatises  to  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  he  could  find  no  one  among  the  Brothers  of 
his  Order  who  was  able  to  assist  him  in  transcribing  the 
same,  while  scribes  outside  of  the  Order  to  whom  he 
attempted  to  entrust  the  work  gave  him  untrustworthy 
and  slovenly  copies.* 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  note  a  scholarly  influence  exercised  upon  certain 
of  the  monasteries  by  the  universities.    The  most  enter- 

'  Neugart,  Cod.  Dipl.  AUm„  ii.,  334-338. 
*  Opir,  Inedita^  ed.  Brewer,  ii.,  p.  13. 
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text  or  o(  covers.  Under  the  influence  of  Groote,  the 
work  of  preparing  manuscripts  of  good  books  was  taken 
up  by  the  monks  and  the  nuns  of  Windesheim,  but, 
according  to  Busch,  the  books  produced  in  Windesheim 
were  but  rarely  sold.  In  some  cases  these  seem  to  have 
been  distributed  gratis,  while  in  others  they  were  given  in 
exchange  for  other  books  required  for  the  library  of  the 
monastery  or  convent.* 

Wattenbach  says  that  the  Brothers  in  the  Home  at 
Hildesheim  were  called  upon  for  an  exceptional  amount 
of  labour  in  preparing  books  of  the  Mass  and  other  devo- 
tional works  in  connection  with  the  reform  movement  in 
the  monasteries  of  lower  Saxony,  which  was  active  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  year  1450  (the 
year  in  which  Gutenberg  perfected  his  printing-press)  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Hildesheim  Brothers  earned  from  the 
sale  of  their  manuscripts  no  less  than  a  thousand  gulden.' 
In  connection  with  their  interest  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  cheap  literature,  the  Brothers  did  not  faS 
to  make  very  prompt  and  intelligent  utilisation  of  the 
new  invention  of  printing,  and  among  the  earlier  printing- 
offices  established  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low  Countries 
were  those  organised  by  the  Brothers  at  Deventer,  Zwoll, 
Gouda,  Bois-le-duc,  Brussels*  Louvain,  Marienthal,  Ros- 
tock, etc. 

The  Literary  Monks  of  England. — In  accepting  the 
influence  of  literary  ideals,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  were 
much  slower  and  less  imaginative  than  the  quicker  and 
more  idealistic  Celts.  The  quickening  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  monasteries  in  England  was  finally 
brought  about  through  the  influence  of  Celtic  missionaries 
coming  directly  from  Ireland  or  from  the  Irish  monaster- 
ies of  the  Scottish  region,  such  as  lona  and  its  associates. 

Before  the  literary  work  of  the  English  monasteries 

I  Johann  Bosch,  Ckron,  Wind,,  ii.,  35,  409. 
*  Zidn.  SS.  BruHsvfUk,  ii.,  855. 
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alone,  who  compiled  no  books,  and  who  for  written  monu- 
ments had  Runic  inscriptions  graven  on  utensils  or  on 
commemorative  stones,  now  have  in  their  turn  monks  who 
compose  chronicles  and  kings  who  know  Latin.  Libraries 
are  formed  in  the  monasteries;  schools  are  attached  to 
them ;  manuscripts  are  thus  copied  and  illuminated  in 
beautiful  caligraphy  and  in  splendid  colours.  The  volutes 
and  knots  with  which  the  worshippers  of  Woden  orna- 
mented their  fibula^  their  arms,  the  prows  of  their  ships^ 
are  reproduced  in  purple  and  azure,  the  initiab  of  the 
Gospels.  The  use  made  of  them  is  different,  the  taste  re- 
mains the  same." 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  preservation  of  such 
fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  as  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  probably  of  most  of  the  Scandinavian  composi- 
tions which  were  transmitted  through  the  Saxons,  was  due 
to  the  monastery  scribes  whose  copies  were  in  part  tran- 
scribed from  the  earlier  parchments  and  in  part  were  taken 
down  from  the  recitals  made  in  the  monasteries  by  the 
bards  or  minstrels.  The  service  was  in  fact  similar  to  that 
previously  rendered  by  the  Irish  monks  to  Celtic  litera- 
ture, and  by  the  scribes  of  Gaul  and  Italy  to  the  writings 
of  classic  times. 

The  identity  or  kinship  of  much  of  the  heroic  poetry  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  with  that  of  the  Scandinavians  is 
pointed  out  by  Grein  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Library^  and  by 
Vigfusson  and  York-Powell  in  their  Corpus  Poeiicum 
BoreaU.  The  greatest  of  the  old  English  epics,  Beawnlf^ 
sometimes  called  *'  the  Iliad  of  the  Saxons,"  was  put  into 
written  form  some  time  in  the  eighth  century  and,  like  all 
similar  epics,  was  doubtless  the  result  of  the  weaving  to- 
gether of  a  series  of  ballads  of  varied  dates  and  origins. 
The  text  of  the  poem  has  been  preserved  almost  complete 
in  a  manuscript,  now  placed  in  the  Cottonian  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  dates  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  tenth  century 
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religious  poetry.  His  conversion  was  doubtless  the  means 
of  preserving  (through  the  scriptorium  of  his  monastery) 
such  of  his  compositions  as  have  remained,  and  thus 
of  making  a  place  for  his  name  among  the  authors  of 
England. 

Among  the  earlier  Saxon  monks  whose  educational 
work  was  important  are  to  be  included  S.  Wilfred  (634- 
709)  and  S.  Cuthbert  (637-687).  Wilfred  introduced  into 
England  the  Rule  of  the  Benedictines,  and  exercised  a 
most  important  influence  in  instituting  Benedictine  mon- 
asteries and  in  bringing  these  monasteries  into  relations 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  life  was  a  stormy  one, 
but  notwithstanding  the  various  contentions  with  the 
several  monarchs  who  at  that  time  divided  between  them 
the  territory  of  England,  and  in  spite  of  several  periods  of 
banishment,  he  found  time  to  carry  on  a  great  work  in 
furthering  the  intellectual  life  of  his  Benedictine  monks. 
It  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the  Benedictine  monasteries 
accepted  almost  from  the  first  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting the  schools  of  the  land.  These  schools  achieved 
so  great  repute  that  Anglo-Saxons  of  high  rank  were 
eager  to  confide  their  children  to  Wilfred  to  be  brought 
up  in  one  of  his  monastic  establishments.  At  the  close 
of  their  school  training  they  were  to  choose  between  the 
service  of  God  and  that  of  the  King.  Wilfred  is  also 
to  be  credited  with  the  establishing  within  the  English 
monasteries  of  a  course  of  musical  instruction,  the  teachers 
of  which  had  largely  been  trained  in  the  great  school  of 
Gregorian  music  at  Canterbury. 

Another  of  the  Saxon  abbots  whose  name  remains 
associated  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the  monasteries  was 
Benedict  Biscop.  Montalembert  speaks  of  Biscop  as 
representing  science  and  art  in  the  Church,  as  Wilfred  had 
stood  for  the  oi^anising  of  the  English  Church  as  a  public 
body,  and  Cuthbert  for  the  renewal  and  development  of 
its  life.    The  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  of  Yarrow, 
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educated,  and  it  is  probable  that  without  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  books  secured  by  the  abbot  in  his  weari- 
some journeys  to  Southern  Europe,  the  monk  would 
hardly  have  had  the  capacity  or  the  incentive  to  complete 
his  work. 
/  Coelfried,  who  later  became  Abbot  of  Jarrow,  and  who, 
after  the  death  of  Biscop,  was  in  charge  also  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Wearmouth,  continued  the  interest  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  libraries  and  in  the  work  done  by  the  scribes 
in  the  scriptoria.  Among  the  books  brought  from  Rome 
by  Biscop  was  a  curious  work  on  cosmography,  which 
King  Alfred  was  very  anxious  to  possess.  Abbot  Coel- 
fried finally  consented  to  let  the  King  have  the  book  in 
exchange  for  land  sufficient  to  support  eight  families. 
Coelfried  had  had  made  in  the  scriptorium  of  Wearmouth 
two  complete  copies  of  the  Bible  according  to  the  version 
of  S.  Jerome,  the  text  of  which  had  been  brought  from 
Rome.  These  copies  were  placed,  one  in  the  church  of 
Wearmouth  and  one  in  that  of  Jarrow,  and  were  open 
for  the  use  not  only  of  the  monks,  but  of  any  others  who 
might  desire  to  consult  them  and  who  might  be  able  to 
read  the  script.  Montalembert  refers  to  this  instance  as 
a  refutation  of  ''  the  stupid  calumny  "  which  represents 
the  Church  as  having  in  former  times  interdicted  to  her 
children  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.^ 

When  Aldhelm,  who  became  Bishop  of  Sherbom  in  the 
year  705,  went  to  Canterbury  to  be  consecrated  by  his  old 
friend  and  companion  Berthwold  {pariter  Uteris  studu^ 
eranty  pariterque  viam  religionis  triverant — together  they 
had  studied  literature  and  together  they  had  followed  the 
path  of  religion),  the  Archbishop  kept  him  there  many 
days,  taking  counsel  with  him  about  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  during  this  time  of  ships 
at  Dover,  he  went  there  to  inspect  their  unloading  and 
to  see  if  they  had  brought  anything  in  his  way  {si  quid 

>  Montalembert,  !▼.,  464. 
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was,  however,  not  content  with  using  his  royal  authority 
and  influence  for  the  instituting  of  schools,  but  himself 
gave  to  work  as  a  translator  personal  time  and  labour  which 
must  have  been  spared  with  difficulty  from  his  duties  as  a 
ruler  and  as  a  military  commander.  He  chooses  for  his 
translations  books  likely  to  fill  up  the  greatest  gaps  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  '*  some  books  that  are  most 
needful  for  all  men  to  know  "  :  the  Book  of  Orosius,  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  hand-book  of  universal  history  ;  the  Chron- 
icles of  Bede,  that  will  instruct  them  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  ancestors ;  the  Pastoral  Rule  of  S, 
Gregory y  which  will  make  clear  to  churchmen  their  eccles- 
iastical duties  ;  and  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of 
BoethinSy  recommended  as  a  guide  for  the  lives  of  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  These  royal  translations  are  at 
once  placed  in  the  scriptoria  of  the  monasteries  and  in 
the  writing-rooms  of  the  monastery  schools  for  manifold- 
ing, and  secure  through  these  channels  an  immediate  and 
important  educational  influence. 

It  is  also  under  the  instructions  of  Alfred  that  the  old 
national  chronicles,  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue^ 
are  copied,  corrected,  and  continued.  Of  these  chronicles, 
seven,  more  or  less  complete  and  differing  from  each  other 
to  some  extent,  have  been  preserved.  The  history  of  the 
world  presents  possibly  no  other  instance  of  a  monarch 
who  devoted  himself  so  steadfastly,  with  his  own  personal 
labour,  to  the  educational  and  spiritual  development  of  his 
people. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  tenth  century,  S.  Dunstan, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  King  Edgar,  takes  up 
the  task  of  instructing  the  clergy  and  people.  Under  his 
influence,  new  monasteries  are  endowed,  a  further  series 
of  monastery  schools  is  instituted,  and  special  attention 
is  given  in  the  scriptoria  and  in  the  writing-rooms  of  the 
schools  to  the  production  of  copies  of  translations  of  pious 
works.     The  special  literary  feature  of  the  work  done  in 
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King  himself  provided  such  transcripts  for  the  new  found* 
ation.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  abbatial  libraries  of 
England,  prepared  by  Leland,  record  is  found  of  only  the 
following  classics :  Cicero  and  Aristotle  (these  two  appear 
in  nearly  all  the  catalogues),  Terence,  Euclid,  Quintus 
Curtius,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Julius  Frontinus,  Apuleius, 
and  Seneca.'  It  is  difficult  from  such  a  list  to  arrive  at  the 
basis  or  standard  of  selection. 

Thomas  Dufifus  Hardy  gives  some  interesting  informa* 
tion  concerning  the  later  literary  and  historical  work  done 
in  the  monasteries  of  Britain,'  and  for  a  portion  of  the 
following  notes  concerning  this  work  I  am  chiefly  in- 
debted to  him.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  was  founded 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  nearly 
three  hundred  years  later,  that  the  scriptorium  was  insti« 
tuted.  The  organisation  of  the  scriptorium  was  due  to 
Paul,  the  fourteenth  abbot,  who  presided  over  the  monas- 
tery from  1077  to  1093,  and  who  had  the  assistance  in  this 
work  of  the  Bishop  Lanfranc.  Paul  was  by  birth  a  Nor- 
man, and  was  esteemed  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as  of 
piety.  After  the  scriptorium  had  been  opened,  the  abbot 
placed  in  it  eight  Psalters^  a  Book  of  Collects^  a  Book  of 
EpistleSj  a  book  containing  the  Gospels  for  the  year,  two 
Gospels  bound  in  gold  and  silver  and  ornamented  with 
gems,  and  twenty-eight  other  notable  volumes.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  was  a  number  of  ordinals,  costumals, 
missals,  troparies,  coUectories,  and  other  books  for  the  use 
of  the  monks  in  their  devotions.  This  summary  of  the 
first  contents  of  the  library  is  taken  by  Hardy  from  the 
Gesta  Abbatumy  a  chronicle  of  St.  Albans. 

The  literary  interests  of  Paul  were,  it  appears,  continued 
by  a  large  proportion  at  least  of  his  successors,  and  many 

>  ColUei,,  iii.,  7.  17. 
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and  devoted  himself  to  religious  duties  and  to  study. 
Reymond  himself  was  a  zealous  collector,  and  it  was 
through  him  that  was  secured  for  the  library,  among 
many  other  books,  a  copy  of  the  Historica  Sckolastica  cum 
Allegoriis,  of  Peter  Comester.  The  exertions  of  these 
scholarly  abbots  and  priors  won  for  St.  Albans  a  special 
distinction  among  the  monasteries  of  Britain,  and  natu- 
rally led  to  the  compilation  of  the  historic  annals  which 
gave  to  the  abbey  a  continued  literary  fame.  Hardy  is 
of  opinion  that  these  historic  annals  date  from  the  admin- 
istration of  Simon,  between  the  years  1166  and  1183. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  who  succeeded  Walter  as  historio- 
gfrapher,  compiled,  between  the  years  1230  and  1236, 
the  Flores  Historiarum,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
earlier  chronicles  of  England.  Hardy  points  out  that  it 
could  have  been  possible  to  complete  so  great  a  work 
within  the  term  of  six  years,  only  on  the  assumption  that 
Richard  found  available  much  material  collected  by  Wal- 
ter, and  it  is  also  probable  that  other  compilations  were 
utilised  by  Richard  for  the  work  bearing  his  name.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  monastic  chronicles  were  but 
seldom  the  production  of  a  single  hand,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  chronicles  of  Malmesbury  and  of  Beda.  The 
greater  number  of  such  chronicles  grew  up  from  period  to 
period,  fresh  material  being  added  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions, while  in  every  monastic  house  in  which  there  were 
transcribers,  fresh  local  information  was  interpolated  until 
the  tributary  streams  had  grown  more  important  than  the 
original  current.  In  this  manner,  the  monastic  annals 
were  at  one  time  a  transcript,  at  another  time  an  abridg- 
ment, and  at  Smother  an  original  work.  "  With  the 
chronicler,  plagiarism  was  no  crime  and  no  degradation. 
He  epitomised  or  curtailed  or  adapted  the  words  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  path  with  or  without  alteration 
(and  usually  without  acknowledgment),  whichever  best 
suited  his  purpose  or  that  of  his  monastery.     He  did  not 
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relics.*  The  treasury  also  contained  a  number  of  other 
divisions  of  the  Scriptures,  together  with  a  Commentary 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Maitland  says  that  the  use  of  relics 
as  a  decoration  was  an  unusual  feature.  He  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  the  practice  of  using  for  manuscripts  a 
decorated  case,  caused  the  case,  not  infrequently,  to  be 
more  valuable  than  the  manuscript  itself,  so  that  it  would 
be  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  church,  when 
the  book  contained  in  it  was  not  sufficiently  important  to 
be  even  specified. 

The  binding  of  the  books  which  were  in  general  use  in 
the  English  monasteries  for  reference  was  usually  in 
parchment  or  in  plain  leather.  The  use  of  jewels,  gold,  or 
silver  for  the  covers,  or  for  the  capsa^  was,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, limited  to  the  special  copies  retained  in  the  church 
treasury.  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  chapel  made  at  Glastonbury  by  King  Ina, 
mentions  that  twenty  pounds  and  sixty  marks  of  gold 
were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Coopertoria  Librorum 
Evangelii* 

The  Earlier  Monastery  Schools. — At  the  time  when 
neither  local  nor  national  governments  had  assumed  any 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  elementary  education, 
and  when  the  municipalities  were  too  ignorant,  and  in 
many  cases  too  poor,  to  make  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  the  monks  took  up  the  task  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  routine  of  their  duty.  The  Rule  of  S.  Bene- 
dict had  in  fact  made  express  provision  for  the  education 
of  pupils. 

An  exception  to  the  general  statement  concerning  the 
neglect  of  the  rulers  to  make  provision  for  education 
should,  however,  be  made  in  the  case  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  reign  covered  the  period  790  to  830.  It  was  the 
aim  of  Charlemagne  to  correct  or  at  least  to  lessen  the 
provincial  differences  and  local  barbarities  of  style,  ex- 

'  Dugd.,  Manast,,  iii.,  309.  •  Ap,  Gale,  ler.,  xiv.,  311. 
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descriptive  poem  On  the  Saints  of  the  Church  at  Yark^ 
which  is  quoted  in  full  by  West.*  In  780,  Alcuin  sue- 
ceeded  i£lbert  as  master  of  the  school,  and  later,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  cathedral  library,  which  was  at 
the  time  one  of  the  most  important  collections  in  Christ- 
endom. In  one  of  his  poems  he  gives  a  kind  of  metrical 
summary  of  the  chief  contents  of  this  libraiy.  The  lines 
are  worth  quoting  because  of  the  information  presented 
as  to  the  authors  at  that  time  to  be  looked  for  in  a  really 
g^eat  monastic  library.  The  list  includes  a  distinctive 
though  very  restricted  group  of  Latin  writers,  but,  as 
West  points  out,  the  works  "  by  glorious  Greece  trans- 
ferred to  Rome  "  form  but  a  meagre  group.  The  catsu 
logue  omits  Isidore,  although  previous  references  make 
clear  that  the  writings  of  the  great  Spanish  bishop  were 
important  works  of  reference  in  York  as  in  all  the  British 
schools.  It  is  West's  opinion  that  ^^  Aristotle  and  other 
Greek  authors  referred  to  were  probably  present  only  in 
Latin  versions.  These  manuscripts  in  the  York  library 
were  undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  transcripts  of  the 
parchments  collected  for  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  by 
Biscop. 

TIu  Library  of  York  Cathedral, 

There  shalt  thou  find  the  volumes  that  contain 
All  of  the  ancient  Fathers  who  remain  ; 
There  all  the  Latin  writers  make  their  home 
With  those  that  glorious  Greece  transferred  to  Rome, 
The  Hebrews  draw  from  their  celestial  stream, 
And  Africa  is  bright  with  learning's  beam. 

Here  shines  what  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Hilary  thought, 
Or  Athanasius  and  Augustine  wrought. 
Orosius,  Leo,  Gregory  the  Great, 
Near  Basil  and  Fulgentius  coruscate. 

Alcuin^  31. 
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securing  a  certain  uniformity  of  script  and  of  educational 
work  throughout  the  Empire. 

It  is  very  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  earlier  copyists 
who  completed  in  the  scriptoria  the  tasks  set  for  them  by 
the  instructors  trained  in  Tours  and  in  Aachen,  tran- 
scribed texts  the  purport  of  which  they  had  not  mastered. 
It  was  through  their  work,  however,  that  the  texts  them- 
selves were  preserved  and  were  made  available  for  later 
scribes  and  students  who  were  competent  to  comprehend 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  their  contents. 

Mabillon  is  in  accord  with  later  authorities  such  as 
Compayr^  and  West,  as  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
learning  at  this  time  throughout  the  Empire  ruled  by 
Charles.  Says  West :  "  The  plight  of  learning  in  Frank- 
land  at  this  time  was  deplorable.  Whatever  traditions  had 
found  their  way  from  the  early  Gallic  schools  into  the 
education  of  the  Franks  had  long  since  been  scattered 
and  obliterated  in  the  wild  disorders  which  characterised 
the  times  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  .  .  .  The  copying 
of  books  had  almost  ceased,  and  all  that  can  be  found 
that  pretends  to  the  name  of  literature  in  this  time  is  the 
dull  chronicle  or  ignorantly  conceived  legend." ' 

A  description  such  as  this  emphasises  the  importance 
of  the  work  initiated  by  Alcuin,  work  the  value  of  which 
the  ruler  of  Europe  was  fortunately  able  to  appreciate 
and  ready  to  support.  In  his  relation  to  scholarly  inter- 
ests in  Europe  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  literature 
of  the  past,  Alcuin  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Cassiodorus.  He  was  able  in  the  eighth  century 
to  render  a  service  hardly  less  distinctive  than  that 
credited  to  Cassiodorus  three  hundred  years  earlier. 
There  is  the  further  parallel  that,  like  Cassiodorus,  he 
possessed  a  very  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  form 
given  to  literary  expression,  and  in  all  the  details  of  the 
work  given  to  the  copyists.    The  instructions  given  in 

^  Alettin^  42. 
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Let  them  distinguish  the  proper  sense  by  colons  and 
commas,  and  let  them  set  the  points  each  one  in  its  due 
place,  and  let  not  him  who  reads  the  words  to  them  either 
read  falsely  or  pause  suddenly.  It  is  a  noble  work  to 
write  out  holy  books,  nor  shall  the  scribe  fail  of  his  due 
reward*  Writing  books  is  better  than  planting  vines,  for 
he  who  plants  a  vine  serves  his  belly,  but  he  who  writes  a 
book  serves  his  soul."  * 

In  a  manuscript  which  was  written  in  S.  Jacob's  Monas- 
tery in  Li6ge,  occurred  the  following  lines : 

y<i€ob  Rebecca  dilexit  simplicitatem^ 
Alius  mens  Jctcobi  scribendi  sedulitatem. 
Ille  pecus  pascens  se  divitiis  cumtUavit^ 
Iste  libros  scribens  meritum  sibi  multiplicavii, 
lUe  Rcuhel  typicam  prce  cunctis  duxit  amatam^ 
Hie  habeat  vitamjintis  super  astra  paratam} 

[(The  Hebrew)  Jacob  loved  the  simplicity  of  Rebecca, 

The  lofty  soul  of  (the  monk)  Jacob  (loved)  the  work  of  the 

scribe. 
The  former  accumulated  riches  in  pasturing  his  flocks, 
The  latter  increased  his  fame  through  the  writing  of  books. 
The  former  won  his  Rachel,  loved  beyond  all  others. 
May  the  scribe  have  the  eternal  life  which  is  prepared  above 

the  stars  for  the  just.] 

The  most  important  of  the  works  of  Alcuin  that  can  be 
called  original  were  his  educational  writings,  comprising 
treatises  On  Grammar^  On  Orthography^  On  Rhetoric  and 
the  Virtues^  On  Dialectics,  A  Disputation  with  Pepin^  and 
a  study  of  astronomy  entitled  De  Cursu  et  Saltu  Lunce  ac 
Bissexto.  West  mentions  three  other  treatises  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  him  :  On  the  Seven  Arts^  A  Disputation 
for  Boys^  and  the  Propositions  of  Alcuin^  Alcuin  was 
more  fortunate  than  his  great  predecessor  Cassiodorus  in 

>  West,  72.  •  Wattenbach,  366.  »  Akuin,  ga. 
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dudes  such  names  as  Columba^  Biscop,  Aurispa,  Guten* 
berg,  Aldus,  Estienne,  and  Froben. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  successors  of  Alcuin  in  the 
palace  school  at  Tours  was  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  in 
845  was  appointed  master  by  Charles  the  Bold.  The 
influence  of  the  Irish  monk  widened  the  range  of  study  and 
gave  to  it  an  active-minded  and  speculative  tendency  that 
brought  about  a  wide  departure  from  the  settled  conserva- 
tism which  had  always  characterised  the  teaching  of 
Alcuin.  The  list  of  books  given  to  the  scribe  for  copying 
was  increased,  and  now  included,  for  instance,  works  of 
such  doubtful  orthodoxy  as  the  Satyricon  of  Martianus 
Capella,  a  voluminous  compilation  constituting  a  kind  of 
cyclopaedia  of  the  seven  liberal  arts.  Its  composition 
dates  from  about  500/ 

In  a  treatise,  De  Instituto  Clericorum^  written  in  819 
(that  is,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  I.),  by  Rabanus  Mau- 
rus,  who  was  Abbot  of  Fulda  and  later,  Archbishop 
of  Mayence,  is  cited  the  following  regulation :  "  The 
canons  and  the  decrees  of  Pope  Zosimus  have  decided 
that  a  clerk  proceeding  to  holy  orders  shall  continue  five 
years  among  the  readers  .  .  .  and  after  that  shall 
for  four  years  serve  as  an  acolyte  or  sub-deacon."  (The 
Zosimus  referred  to  was  Pope  for  but  one  year,  417-418.) 
Rabanus  had  just  before  remarked,  "  Lectores  are  so  called 
a  legendoy  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  he  who  would 
rightly  and  properly  perform  the  duty  of  a  reader  must  be 
imbued  with  learning  and  conversant  with  books,  and 
must  further  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  words  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  words  themselves,"  etc.*  Rabanus 
follows  this  with  a  series  of  very  practical  instructions  and 
suggestions  for  effective  education  on  the  part  of  the 
readers.  These  were  based  upon  the  treatise  on  elocu- 
tion  written   nearly   two  hundred  years  earlier  by  the 

'  Mullinger,  197. 
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By  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  monasteries  of  the  Continent  and  of  England  carried 
on  schools  which  were  open  to  the  children  of  as  large  a 
district  as  could  be  reached.  In  many  cases,  the  ele- 
mentary classes  were  succeeded  by  classes  in  advanced 
instruction,  while  from  these  were  selected  favourites  or 
exceptionally  capable  pupils,  who  enjoyed  in  still  higher 
studies  the  advantage  of  the  guidance  and  service  of  the 
best  scholars  in  the  monastery.  West,  in  summing  up 
the  later  influence  of  Alcuin,  speaks  of  the  stream  of 
learning  as  having  flowed  from  York  to  Tours  and  from 
Tours  (through  Rabanus)  to  Fulda,  thence  to  Auxerre, 
Ferri&res,  Corbies  (old  and  new),  Reichenau,  St.  Gall,  and 
Rheims,  one  branch  of  it  finally  reaching  Paris.*  Mabillon 
speaks  of  the  abbey  schools  of  Fleury  as  containing  during 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as  many  as  five  thousand 
scholars. 

In  Italy,  the  most  important  schools  were  those  insti- 
tuted  at  Monte  Cassino,  Pomposa,  and  Classe.  Giese> 
brecht  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  educational 
work  of  the  Italian  monasteries  was  less  important  than 
that  carried  on  by  the  monasteries  in  Germany,  France, 
or  England.  In  Germany,  the  monasteries  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  centres  of  intellectual  activity 
were  also  those  which  had  instituted  the  most  important 
and  effective  of  the  schools,  the  list  including  St.  Gall, 
Fulda,  Reichenau,  Hirschau,  Wissembourg,  Hersfeld,  and 
many  others. 

In  France  and  Belgium,  the  names  of  the  conspicuous 
abbey  schools  include  those  of  Marmoutier,  Fontenelle, 
Fleury,  Corbie,  Ferriferes,  Bee,  Clugni.  In  England,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  abbey  schools  were  St.  Albans, 
Glastonbury,  Malmesbury,  Croyland,  and  S.  Peter's  of 
Canterbury.  From  the  epoch  of  Charlemagne  to  that 
of  S.  Louis,  the  great  abbeys  of  Christian  Europe  served 

^AUuin,  X64. 
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Trappe,  the  Order  with  which  De  Ranc6  had  associated 
himself,  had  an  old-time  antagonism  to  their  scholarly 
neighbours.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  good  service 
for  literature  and  for  monastic  history  that  the  treatise  of 
De  Ranc^,  narrow  and  unimportant  in  itself  as  it  was, 
should  have  been  published.  Nine  years  later,  in  the 
year  1691,  was  issued  the  reply  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
learned  and  valuable  Traits  des  Etudes  Monastiques  of 
Dom  Mabillon,  which  will  be  referred  to  more  particularly 
in  the  following  chapter. 

The  historians  of  these  monastic  schools  have  laid  stress 
upon  the  limited  conceptions  possessed  by  their  founders 
and  by  the  instructors,  of  the  purpose  and  possibilities  of 
education,  conceptions  which  of  necessity  affected  not 
only  the  work  done  in  the  school-room,  but  the  character 
of  the  literature  produced  in  the  scriptoria.  Laurie,  for 
instance,  writes  as  follows :  "  The  Christian  conception  of 
education  was,  unfortunately  (like  that  of  old  Cato),  nar- 
row.  It  tended  steadily  to  concentrate  and  to  contract 
men's  intellectual  interests.  The  Christian  did  not  think 
of  the  culture  of  the  whole  man.  He  could  not  consist- 
ently do  so.  His  whole  purpose  was  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  .  .  .  Salvation  was  to  be  obtained  through 
abnegation  of  the  world  and  through  faith.  .  .  • 
Christianity,  accordingly,  found  itself  necessarily  placed  in 
mortal  antagonism  to  '  Humanitas  '  and  to  Hellenism,  and 
had  to  go  through  the  troublous  experiences  of  nearly 
1400  years  before  the  possibility  of  the  union  of  reason 
with  authority,  of  religion  with  Hellenism,  could  be  con- 
served. .  .  .  As  was  indeed  inevitable,  theological  dis- 
cussion more  and  more  occupied  the  active  intellect  of  the 
time,  to  the  subordination,  if  not  total  neglect  of  humane 
letters  and  philosophy.  The  Latin  and  Greek  classics 
were  ultimately  denounced.  As  the  offspring  of  the 
pagan  world,  if  not  indeed  inspired  by  demons,  they  were 
dangerous  to  the  faith."  * 

'  Rist  and  InstituHan  of  UniversitUSf  26. 
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ecclesiastical  leaders  against  *'  pagan  "  literature,  it  proved 
impracticable  to  prevent  this  literature  from  being  pre- 
served and  manifolded  in  numberless  scriptoria.  The 
record  of  the  opposition  has  been  preserved  in  a  series  of 
edicts  and  injunctions.  But  the  fact  that  the  interest  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients  proved  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand all  the  fulminations  and  censures  is  evidenced  by 
the  long  series  of  manuscripts  of  the  classics  produced  in 
the  monasteries  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
The  writers  of  these  manuscripts  were  the  product  of  the 
schools  instituted  by  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin. 

The  Benedictines  of  the  Continent. — The  two  writers 
who  have  given  the  largest  attention  to  the  record  of  the 
literary  and  scholarly  work  of  the  Benedictines  during  the 
seven  centuries  between  500  and  1200  A.D.,  are  MabiUon 
and  Ziegelbauer.  Dom  MabiUon  was  himself  a  Benedict- 
ine monk  and  had  a  full  inheritance  of  the  literary  spirit 
and  scholarly  devotion  which  characterised  the  Order. 
He  was  bom  in  Rheims  in  1632,  and  his  treatise  on  mon- 
astic studies,  Train  des  £tudes  Monastiques,  which  has 
remained  the  chief  authority  on  its  subject,  was  published 
in  Paris  in  1691.  Ziegelbauer's  Observatiotus  Literaria 
S.  Benedicti  appeared  a  century  later.' 

Mabillon's  work  forms  a  magnificent  monument  not 
only  to  the  learning,  diligence,  and  literary  skill  of  its 
writer,  but  to  the  enormous  value  of  the  services  rendered, 
during  a  number  of  centuries,  by  the  monks  of  his  Order, 
in  the  preservation  of  literature  from  the  ravages  of  bar* 
barism  and  in  the  development  of  scholarship.  MabiUon 
also  makes  clear  the  lasting  importance  of  the  original 
initiative  given  to  the  literary  labour  of  the  Benedictines 
by  the  Rule  of  their  founder.  An  important  portion  of 
the  material  upon  which  MabiUon's  treatise  was  based, 
was  collected  during  a  series  of  journeys  made  by  him  in 
company  with  his  brother  under  the  instructions  first  of 

'  Aug.  Vindeloc,  4  vols.,  1784. 
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which  is  not  also  noted  for  learning  and  for  its  school  of 
literature.  The  Benedictine  monks  during  the  four  or 
five  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  Order  certainly 
appear  to  have  held  themselves  faithful  to  the  precept  of 
S.  Jerome,  "  A  book  always  in  your  hand  or  under  your 
eyes."  {Nunquam  de  manu  necque  oculis  recedat  libit ^ 
They  also  accepted  very  generally  the  example  of  Bede, 
who  said  that  it  had  been  for  him  always  delightful  either 
to  learn,  to  teach,  or  to  write."  Warton  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  in  the  year  790  Charlemagne  granted 
to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Sithiu  an  unlimited  right  of 
hunting,  in  order  that  they  might  procure  from  the  skins 
of  the  deer  killed,  gloves,  girdles,  and  covers  for  their 
books.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  We  may  imagine  that  these 
religious  were  more  fond  of  hunting  than  of  reading. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  obliged  to  hunt  before  thcjr 
could  read,  and  it  seems  probable  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  did  not  manufacture  many  volumes."' 
Maitland,  in  referring  to  the  original  text  of  the  conces- 
sion, finds,  however,  that  this  has  been  misread  by  War- 
ton.  The  permission  to  hunt,  for  the  useful  purpose 
specified,  was  given  not  for  the  monks  but  for  the  ser- 
vants of  the  monastery. 

With  all  the  great  Benedictine  monasteries,  it  was  the 
routine  to  institute  first  a  library,  then  a  scriptorium  for 
the  manifolding  of  books,  and  finally  schools,  open,  not 
only  to  students  who  were  preparing  for  the  Church,  but 
to  all  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  need  of  or  desire  for 
instruction.  The  copies  prepared  in  the  scriptorium  of  the 
texts  from  the  library  were  utilised  in  the  first  place  for 
the  duplicates  needed  of  the  works  in  most  frequent 
reference,  but  more  particularly  for  securing  by  exchange 
copies  of  texts  not  already  in  the  library,  and,  in  many 
instances,  also  for  adding  either  to  the  direct  wealth  of 

'  Epiit,  ad  Rustic,  •  E^st  ad  Occam,     Quoted  by  Mabillon,  8a 

'  History  of  Poetry,  dissert,  ii. 
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of  classic  writers  outside  of  the  monasteries  must  have 
been  very  trifling  indeed.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
publications  which  emanated  from  St.  Gall  was  the  great 
dictionary  or  Vocabulary  bearing  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon (Abbot  of  St.  Gall  and  later,  Bishop  of  Constance), 
a  work  which  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  literary  and  scientific 
encyclopaedia.  This  manuscript,  comprising  in  all  1070 
pages,  was  put  into  print  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.^  The  records  of  the  famous  library  of  the  mon- 
astery have  been  brought  together  by  later  scholars,  and 
it  is  their  testimony  that  the  manuscripts  contained  in  it 
were  among  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  specimens  of 
caligraphy  known.  These  St.  Gall  manuscripts  were  also 
noted  for  their  exquisite  miniatures  and  illuminations. 
The  parchment  used  for  them  was  prepared  by  the  hands 
of  the  monks,  and  they  also  did  their  own  binding.*  The 
fame  of  Sintram,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  copy- 
ists, was  known  throughout  all  the  countries  north  of  the 
Alps  ;  Omnis  orbis  cisalpinus  Sintramni  digitos  miratur^ 
In  the  two  schools  attached  to  St.  Gall,  lectures  were 
given,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  on  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Horace,  Terence,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Ovid,  and 
Sophocles.*  There  was  even  said  to  be  among  the  monks 
of  St.  Gall  a  society  established  for  the  study  of  Greek, 
called  the  Hellenic  Brothers.*  The  Duchess  Hedwig  of 
Suabia  herself  taught  Greek  to  Abbot  Burckhart  IL  when 
he  was  a  child,  and  rewarded  him  by  the  gift  of  a 
"  Horace  "  for  his  readiness  in  verse-making.  The  Abbot 
later  described  in  verse  the  embarrassment  caused  to  him 
by  a  kiss  with  which  the  learned  Duchess  had  favoured 
him.'  The  Duchess  had,  when  a  young  woman,  learned 
Latin  from  the  Ekkehart  who,  later,  became  Dean  of  St. 
Gall  (Ekkehart  I.),  in  partnership  with  whom  she  wrote 

1  Montalembert,  147.  *  EkkeluLrt,  Ub,  BenedUt,^  345. 

'  Digby,  Mores  CathoHca,  x,,  342.  *  IHd.^  247. 

'  Ekk.  in  Castib,^  c. !.,  p.  la  *  Ekkehart,  in  Ccusib.f  c.  x. 
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summary  of  the  scholastic  pursuits  carried  on  in  the 
monastery/ 

A  service  possibly  even  greater  than  that  of  the  pre- 
servation of  literature  and  of  the  keeping  alive  of  an  in- 
tellectual spirit,  was  rendered  by  the  monks  in  the  great 
educational  work  carried  on  by  them.  In  the  Monasterium 
Resbacense,  in  Brieggan,  founded  by  Bishop  Andoenus  in 
634,  whose  first  abbot,  S.  ^Egilius,  was  a  pupil  of  S.  G>- 
lumban's,  the  list  of  books  in  the  scriptorium  included 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Donatus,  Priscian,  and 
Boethius.  Of  later  authors,  the  works  of  Beda,  Isidore, 
Aldhelm,  the  Gesta  Francorum^  etc."  By  the  time  of 
Charles  Martel  and  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  there  had  been 
much  plundering  and  devastation  of  the  monasteries  and 
convents,  the  effects  of  which  remained  even  after  the 
Arabs  were  driven  back.  During  the  tumultuous  reigns 
of  the  Pepins,  many  clerics  returned  to  or  took  up  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  devotion  and  literature  were  alike 
neglected.  *  The  biographer  of  S.  Eligius,  writing  in  760 
(under  Pepin)  says  :  * 

"  What  do  we  want  with  the  so-called  philosophies  of 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  or  with  the 
rubbish  and  nonsense  of  such  shameless  poets  as  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Menander  ?  What  service  can  be  rendered  to 
the  servants  of  God  by  the  writings  of  the  heathen  Sallust, 
Herodotus,  Li vy,  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero?"  Fredegar, 
called  ScholasticuSy  wrote  his  chronicle  in  a  Burgundian 
monastery,  about  600.  He  complains  that  "  the  world  is 
in  its  decrepitude.  Intellectual  activity  is  dead,  and  the 
ancient  writers  have  no  successors.** 

The  man  to  whom  the  revival  of  the  literary  interests 
of  the  northern  monasteries  was  largely  due  was  the  Arch- 
bishop Chrodegang  of  Metz,  742-766,  Chancellor  of  Charles 
Martel,  a  Benedictine.     He  framed  rules  for  the  monas- 

*  Giesebrecht.     Quoted  by  Montalembert,  vi.,  150.  *  Denk,  260. 
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how  is  the  soul  profited  by  the  strife  of  Hector,  or  the 
argumentation  of  Plato,  or  the  poems  of  Virgil,  or  the 
elegies  of  Ovid,  who  now,  with  their  like,  are  gnashing 
their  teeth  in  the  prison  of  the  infernal  Babylon,  under 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  Pluto."  * 

Peter  the  Venerable,  who  was  Abbot  of  Clugni  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  referred  to  by  the  his- 
torian Milner  as  a  flagrant  example  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  monastic  authorities  of  his  time.  Maitland  finds  cause 
for  no  little  indignation  with  the  hasty  and  ill-founded 
statements  of  Milner,  and  devotes  several  chapters  to  an 
account  of  the  monastery  of  Clugni  under  the  rule  of 
Peter,  presenting  very  ample  evidence  of  the  literary 
activity  and  scholarly  interests  of  the  abbot  and  of  his 
close  relations  with  the  intellectual  leaders  of  his  time, 
leaders  who  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  monks  and 
ecclesiastics.  "Who  will  venture  to  say,"  writes  Mait- 
land, ''  that  Peter  would  have  been  pilloried  as  an  ignorant 
and  trifling  writer  if  Milner  had  happened  to  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  his  history  and  his  works  and  if 
he  had  read  in  one  of  the  long  series  of  Peter's  Epistles 
the  words,  Libri  et  maxime  Augustiniani^  ut  nosti^  apud 
nos  auro preciosiores  sunt.**  *  (Books,  and  especially  those 
of  S.  Augustine,  are  esteemed  by  us  as  more  precious 
than  gold.) 

The  literary  journeys  of  Mabillon  were  followed  by 
similar  journeys  on  the  part  of  Father  Montfaucon  and 
Edouard  Martene,  who  were  both,  like  Mabillon,  members 
of  the  learned  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur.  Mabillon's  jour- 
neys  covered  the  period  of  the  long  wars  following  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (in  1685),  including  the 
campaigns  between  France  and  England  in  the  Low 
Countries.  It  was  probably  due  to  these  campaigns  that 
his  researches  did  not  include  any  of  the  monasteries  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  of  Flanders,  or  of  Brabant.     Martene's 

'  Prifv,  Bib.  Pai,,  x.,  1179.  •  Maitland,  364. 
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a  long  list  of  the  monasteries  throughout  Europe  which, 
could  most  easily  be  reached  from  the  coast.  In  the 
index  to  the  third  volume  of  Mabillon's  annals,  is  given  a 
long  list  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries  pillaged  or 
destroyed  by  the  Normans.  The  record  begins  Nor- 
manniy  monasteria  et  eis  incensa^  eversa^  direpta.  In  many 
of  these  visitations  the  loss  of  books  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. When,  for  instance,  the  abbey  of  Peterborough 
in  Northamptonshire  was  burned  by  the  Danes  in  the 
year  870,  Ingulph  records  the  destruction  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  sanctorum  librorum  ingens  bibliottuca^ 
Maitland  points  out  that  this  expression  probably  stood 
for  really  a  great  library,  as  when  Ingulph  speaks  of  the 
destruction  in  109 1  of  the  collection  of  700  volumes 
belonging  to  his  own  monastery,  he  does  not  so  describe 
it.« 

Serious  ravages  were  also  made  in  Central  Europe  in 
the  tenth  century  by  the  Hungarians.  Martene  says  that 
after  the  battle  on  the  river  Brenta,  the  pagans  advanced 
to  Novantula,  killed  many  of  the  monks,  and  burned  the 
monastery  with  a  number  of  books,  codices  multos  catu 
cremavere^  The  monasteries  in  Italy  suffered  primarily 
from  the  Saracens,  and  those  in  Spain  from  the  Moors. 
The  losses  caused  by  the  religious  wars  of  the  later  cen- 
turies were,  however,  according  to  Mabillon,  much  more 
serious  than  those  brought  about  by  the  pagans.  The 
Calvinists  are  held  responsible  for  the  destruction,  among 
others,  of  St.  Theodore,  near  Vienna,  of  St.  Jean,  Grim- 
berg,  Dilighen,  of  Jouaire,  and,  most  important  of  all,  of 
Fleury.*  The  ravages  caused  by  fire  were  possibly  greater 
than  those  produced  by  war,  many  of  the  collections 
having  been  kept  in  wooden  buildings.  Among  the  noted 
monasteries  which  suffered  in  this  way  were  Gembloux, 
Li^ge,  Lucelle,  Loroy,  St.  Gall,  Fulda,  Lorsch,  Croyland, 

>  Ingulph,  Ap.  GaU,  ser.^  T.  23.        '  Voy,  LiU^  25a,  cited  by  Maitland 
*  Maitland,  229.  ^  Voy,  Ut,  ii..  13. 
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infrequently  sufficiently  important  to  be  described  as  a 
publishing  or  bookselling  trade,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  already  referred  to, 
the  book  production  in  which  was  active  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century ;  St.  Josse-sur-Mer,  where,  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  Abbot  Loup  of  Ferriferes  is  reported  to  have 
kept  a  depot  of  books,  from  which  he  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  England';  Bobbio  in  Lombardy,  the 
literary  treasures  in  which  have  been  largely  preserved  in 
the  Ambrosian  library ;  the  monastery  of  Pomposa  near 
Ravenna,  whose  library,  collected  by  Abbot  Jerome  in 
1093,  was  said  to  be  finer  than  any  other  of  the  time  in 
Italy ;  La  Chiusa,  whose  collection  rivalled  that  of  Pom- 
posa ;  Novalese,  whose  library,  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  abbey  by  the  Saracens  in  905,  is  reported  to 
have  contained  no  less  than  6500  volumes ' ;  and  Monte 
Cassino,  which  under  the  Abbot  Didier,  a  friend  of 
Gregory  VIL,  possessed  a  very  rich  collection.  This  col- 
lection was  the  result  of  the  researches  in  Italy  of  the 
African  Constantine,  who,  after  having  passed  forty  years 
in  the  East  studying  the  scientific  treatises  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Chaldea,  and  India,  had  been  driven  from  Carthage 
by  envious  rivals.  He  came  to  the  tomb  of  S.  Benedict, 
where  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit,  and  he  endowed 
his  new  dwelling  with  the  rich  treasures  collected  in  his 
wanderings.'  There  are  also  to  be  mentioned  Fulda, 
whose  library  at  one  time  surpassed  all  others  in  Ger- 
many, excepting  perhaps  that  of  St.  Gall ;  Croyland,  whose 
library  in  the  eleventh  century  numbered  3000  volumes ; 
and  many  others. 

The  work  of  Ziegelbauer  gives  in  detail  the  old  cata^ 
log^e  of  the  library  of  Fulda  and  those  of  a  number  of 
other  abbeys.  The  estimates  of  the  relative  importance 
of  these  collections  are  in  the  main  based  upon  Ziegel- 

'  Loup  Ferrar,  Episi.,  62.  •  Mont.,  vii.,  178. 

^  Peir,  Diac,  Chron,  Cassin  Z.,  iii.,  chap.  xxxv. 
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tury,  that  in  the  year  1812  an  English  nobleman  gave 
£2260  and  another  £1060  for  a  single  volume,  and  that 
the  next  year  a  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  sold  by  public 
auction  for  ;£'200.  A  few  such  facts  would  quite  set  up 
some  future  Robertson,  whose  readers  would  never  dream 
that  we  could  get  better  reading,  and  plenty  of  it,  very 
much  cheaper  at  that  very  time."  * 

It  is,  of  course,  the  case  that  there  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  bibliomania  since  there  have  been  books  in  the 
world,  no  less  in  the  manuscript  period  than  after  the  age 
of  printing.  "  The  art  of  printing,"  says  Morier,  "  is  un- 
known in  Persia,  and  beautiful  writing  is,  therefore,  con- 
sidered a  high  accomplishment.  It  is  carefully  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  those  who  excel  in  it  are  almost  classed 
with  literary  men.  They  are  employed  to  copy  books, 
and  some  have  attained  to  such  eminence  in  this  art,  that 
a  few  lines  written  by  one  of  these  celebrated  penmen  are 
often  sold  for  a  considerable  sum.  I  have  known  seven 
pounds  given  for  four  lines  written  by  Dervish  Musjeed, 
a  celebrated  penman,  who  has  been  dead  for  some  time, 
and   whose    beautiful    specimens    of    writing    are    now 


scarce."  * 


Robertson  quotes  in  support  of  his  general  contention 
a  statement  of  Naud^  to  the  following  effect:  '^  In  1471, 
when  Louis  XI.  borrowed  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
in  Paris  the  works  of  Rasis,  the  Arabian  physician,  he  not 
only  deposited  as  a  pledge  a  considerable  quantity  of 
plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with 
him  as  surety  in  a  deed,  binding  himself,  under  a  great 
forfeiture,  to  restore  the  volumes."  *  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  when  Selden  wished  to  borrow  a  manu- 
script from  the  Bodleian  Library,  he  was  required  to  give 

1  Maitland.  67. 
•  Travels  in  Persia^  ii.,  582. 

'  Gabr.  Naud^,  Addit,  h  THistoire  de  Lawys  XI.  ^  par  Comines,  edit,  de 
Fresnoy,  iv.,  281. 
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that  nearly  all  the  books  that  came  into  existence  were 
produced  in  the  churches  or  in  the  attendant  monasteries. 

Delisle  says  that  the  loan  of  books  from  monastery 
libraries  was  considered  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  all 
acts  of  mercy.  Against  this  view  there  are  many  examples 
of  the  formal  prohibition  of  the  lending  of  any  books  out- 
side of  the  walls  of  the  monastery.  Some  communities 
placed  the  books  of  their  libraries  under  an  anathema,— 
that  is  to  say,  they  forbade  under  pain  of  excommunica> 
tion  either  borrowing  or  lending.  This  selfish  policy  was, 
however,  formally  condemned  in  12 12  by  the  Council  of 
Paris,  the  Fathers  of  which  urged  more  charitable  senti- 
ments on  these  bibliophiles :  ''  We  forbid  monks  to  bind 
themselves  by  any  oath  not  to  lend  books  to  the  poor, 
seeing  that  such  a  loan  is  one  of  the  chief  works  of  mercy. 
We  desire  that  the  books  of  a  community  should  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  to  remain  in  the  house  for 
the  use  of  the  Brothers,  the  other  to  be  lent  out  to  the 
poor  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  abbot."  * 

In  support  of  his  contention  concerning  the  general  di^ 
appearance  of  literature  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Robert- 
son quotes  the  authority  of  Muratori  to  the  effect  that, 
**  even  monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  mis* 
sal."*  Maitland  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
passage  cited  has  been  wrongly  understood,  and  that  the 
generalisation  based  upon  it  is  absurd.  Muratori  was  re- 
ferring to  a  letter  of  a  certain  Bonus,  who  was  for  thirty 
years  (1018-1048)  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Michael, 
in  Pisa.  In  this  letter,  Bonus  gives  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  monastery,  and  says  that  when  he  came 
to  Pisa  he  found  there,  not  a  monastery,  but  simply  a 
chapel,  which  was  in  a  most  deplorable  and  destitute  con- 
dition, wanting  vessels,  vestments,  bells,  and  nearly  all 

*  Montalembert,  vi.,  184. 

'  Murat.,  Antiq.^  iv.,  7S9.     (Quoted  by  Robertson  as  toL  ix.     The  work 
contains  bat  six  volumes.) 
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named  Rainald  (letter  130  of  the  collection) :  "You  know 
with  what  zeal  I  seek  for  copies  of  books  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  you  know  how  many  scribes  there  are  everywhere 
in  Italy,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  districts,  I 
entreat  you  then  .  .  .  that  you  will  have  transcripts 
made  for  me  of  M.  Manilius'  De  Astrologia^  Victorinus* 
De  Rhetorica^  and  of  the  Ophthalmicus  of  Demosthenes. 
.  .  .  Whatever  you  lay  out  I  will  repay  you  to  the 
full,  according  to  your  accounts."  In  letter  123,  Gerbert 
writes  to  Thietmar  of  Mayence  for  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  works  of  Boethius,  his  copy  being  defective. 
In  letter  9,  written  to  Abbot  Giselbert,  he  asks  for  assist- 
ance in  making  good  certain  deficiencies  in  his  manuscript 
of  the  oration  of  Cicero,  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro.  In  letter  8, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  he  requests  that  prelate  to 
borrow  for  him  from  Abbot  Azo  a  copy  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, In  return  he  offers  the  loan  of  eight  volumes 
of  Boethius.  In  letter  7,  he  requests  his  friend  Airard  to 
attend  to  the  correction  of  the  manuscript  of  Pliny,  and 
to  preparing  transcripts  of  two  other  manuscripts.  In 
letter  44,  to  Egbert,  Abbot  of  Tours,  he  states  that  he  has 
been  much  occupied  in  collecting  a  library,  and  that  be 
had  for  a  long  time  been  paying  transcribers  in  Rome,  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Belgium,  and  in 
buying  at  great  expense  texts  of  important  authors.  He 
asks  the  Abbot  to  aid  in  doing  similar  work  in  France,  and 
he  gives  a  list  (unfortunately  lost)  of  the  works  for  tran- 
scripts of  which  he  is  looking.  He  is  ready  to  supply  the 
parchment  and  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  work. 
In  other  letters  he  makes  reference  to  his  own  writings  on 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  and  spherical  geometry. 

These  letters,  for  the  reference  to  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Maitland,'  assuredly  give  the  impression  that  even  in 
the  dark  period  of  the  tenth  century,  there  was  no  little 
activity  in  certain  ecclesiastical  circles  and  monastic  cen- 

'  55,  note. 
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that  the  proportion  o{  the  works  contained  under  the 
several  main  sub-headings  was  approximately  as  follows: 
Divinity,  175;  scholastic  literature,  89;  epistles  and  con- 
troversial literature,  65  ;  history,  54 ;  biography,  32 ;  arts, 
mathematics,  and  astrology,  31 ;  philosophy,  13;  law,  6.' 
This  classification  does  not  give  any  separate  heading 
for  allegory,  although  this  was  a  subject  in  which  not 
a  few  of  the  earlier  monkish  writers  largely  interested 
themselves. 

As  an  example  of  monkish  allegorical  literature,  Fos- 
broke  mentions  a  work  written  in  1435,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  cloth  shearer  in  France,  whose  name  he  does 
not  give.  The  cloth  cutter,  being  a  great  lover  of  tennis, 
had  written  a  ballad  upon  that  game.  When  he  was  old, 
he  wished  to  atone  for  his  early  sins  and  frivolities,  and 
he  secured  the  services  of  a  Dominican  monk,  who  wrote, 
at  his  instance  and  expense,  an  allegory  on  the  game  of 
tennis.  The  wall  of  the  tennis  court  stood  for  faith, 
which  should  always  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  while  in 
the  other  conditions  of  the  game  the  Dominican  finds  the 
cardinal  virtues,  the  evangelists,  active  and  contemplative 
life,  the  old  and  the  new  law,  etc. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Omons,  who  might  be  d^ 
scribed  as  the  Lucretius  of  his  day,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
The  Picture  of  the  Worldy  from  which  one  could  gather  an 
impression  of  the  character  of  the  philosophy  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  department  of  metaphysics,  Omons 
(using  largely  material  borrowed  from  Thales,  Anaxa* 
goras,  Epicurus,  and  Plato)  described  God  as  compara- 
tively an  idle  being,  and  speaks  of  Him  as  having  at  the 
time  of  creating  Matter  also  created  Nature.  Nature  exe- 
cuted the  will  of  God  as  an  axe  executes  the  will  of  the 
carpenter ;  it  sometimes,  however,  through  want  or  excess 
of  matter,  produces  deformities. 

The  Liberal  Arts,  Omons  divides  under  the  usual  sep- 

'  Fosbxx)ke,  172. 
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of  the  collection,  and  the  assignment  to  each  Brother  of  a 
single  volume  for  his  year's  study.  The  Cistercians 
and  Carthusians  provide  for  the  loan  of  books  to  out- 
siders under  certain  conditions,  and  the  practice  was 
later  adopted  by  the  Benedictines.  The  Aug^stinians 
prescribe  the  kind  of  press  {armarium)  in  which  the 
books  are  to  be  kept,  and  both  they  and  the  Premon- 
stratensians  permit  their  books  to  be  lent  on  receipt  of 
pledges  of  sufficient  value.  Even  the  Mendicant  Friars, 
who,  under  the  original  Rule  of  their  Order,  had  restrained 
themselves  from  holding  possessions  of  any  kind,  found 
before  long  that  books  were  indispensable,  so  that  their 
libraries  came  to  excel  those  of  most  other  Orders. 
Richard  de  Bury,  in  his  Philobiblan^  says  of  the  Mendi* 
cants :  "  These  men  are  as  ants,  ever  preparing  their  meat 
in  the  summer,  or  as  ingenious  bees  continually  fabricat- 
ing cells  of  honey.  .  .  .  although  they  lately  at  the 
eleventh  hour  have  entered  the  Lord's  vineyard,  they 
have  added  more  in  this  brief  hour  to  the  stock  of  sacred 
books  than  all  the  other  vine-dressers." 

Clark  points  out  that  the  word  Library  was  used  by  the 
Benedictines  long  before  any  special  room  was  assigned  in 
the  Benedictine  House  as  a  storage  place  for  the  books. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  until  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  the  books  were  for  the  most  part  kept  in  the 
cloisters,  the  only  portions  of  the  monastery  buildings, 
except  the  refectory  and  occasionally  the  califactoriufit 
(warming-house),  in  which  the  monks  were  allowed  to  con- 
gregate. The  books  so  stored  in  the  cloisters  were  shut 
up  in  presses,  which  secured  for  them  a  certain  amount  of 
protection.  The  term  applied  to  these  presses,  armaria^ 
was  that  used  by  the  Romans  for  their  book-cases.  The 
monk  charged  with  the  care  of  the  books  took  his  name 
not  from  the  books  themselves,  as  in  later  times,  but  from 
the  presses  which  contained  them,  and  was  generally  styled 
armarius. 
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The  catalogue  of  the  House  of  the  White  Canons  at 
Titchfield  in  Hampshire,  dated  1400,  shows  that  the 
books  were  kept  in  a  small  room,  on  shelves  called 
columpna^  and  set  against  the  walls.  A  closet  of  this  kind 
was  evidently  not  a  working  place,  but  simply  a  place  of 
storage.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
larger  monasteries  had  accumulated  many  hundred  vol- 
umes, and  it  began  to  be  customary  to  provide  for  the 
collections  separate  quarters,  rooms  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  presses  in  the  cloisters  were  still  utilised 
for  books  in  daily  reference. 

In  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  where  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  collection  comprised  as  many  as 
698  books,  a  building  for  the  library  was  put  up  in  142$ 
by  Archbishop  Chichele :  the  library  at  Durham  was  built 
about  the  same  time  by  Prior  Wessyngton.  That  at 
Citeaux,  which  was  placed  over  the  scriptorium^  dates  from 
1480,  and  that  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s  from  15 13.  The 
collection  of  the  latter  foundation  was  one  of  the  earliest 
in  France,  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  there  is  record  of  its  being  consulted  by  strangers. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  contained  7000 
manuscripts  and  4900  printed  books.' 

The  Queen  of  Sicily,  who  in  15 17  visited  Clairvaux,  one 
of    the    two   great   Cistercian    foundations    in    France, 
describes  the  library  as  follows :  ''  On  the  same  side  of 
the  cloister  are  fourteen  studies,  where  the  monks  do  their 
reading  and  writing,  and  over  these  studies,  one  mounts 
by  a  broad  spiral  staircase   to   the  new  library.     This 
library  is  189  feet  long  by  17  feet  wide.    It  contains  4S 
seats  {bancs)  and  in  each  ianc  four  shelves  {paulpitreif 
furnished  with  books  on  all  subjects,  but  chiefly  theology  ; 
the  greater  number  of  the  said  books  are  of  vellum  and 
are  written  by  hand,  richly  storied  and  illuminated." 

The  phrase  "  written  by  hand,"  indicates  that  the  Queen 

1  Clark,  27. 
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had  been  assigned  for  reading.  These  the  Brethren  are  to 
bring  with  them,  when  they  come  into  the  Chapter  House, 
each  his  book  in  his  hand.  Then  the  librarian  shall  read 
a  statement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Brethren  have  had 
books  during  the  past  year.  As  each  Brother  hears  his 
name  pronounced,  he  is  to  give  back  the  book  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  for  reading ;  and  he  whose  con- 
science accuses  him  of  not  having  read  through  the  book 
which  he  had  received,  is  to  fall  on  his  face,  confess  hb 
faulty  and  entreat  forgiveness.  The  librarian  shall  then 
make  a  fresh  distribution  of  books,  namely  a  different 
volume  to  each  Brother  for  his  reading.'* 

It  would  appear  from  this  reference  a;  if  Lanfranc*s 
monks  were  under  obligations  to  read  through  but  one 
book  each  year,  which  was  certainly  a  very  moderate  al- 
lowance. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  books  appear  not 
to  have  been  distributed  according  to  the  preferences  of 
the  readers,  but  to  have  been  assigned  at  the  will  of  the 
librarian.  There  must  certainly  have  been  no  little  differ- 
ence in  the  character  and  extent  of  the  duty  imposed  of 
reading  through  one  book  (even  with  so  long  an  allowance 
of  time)  according  to  the  particular  volume  which  the 
custos  saw  fit  to  assign.  The  worthy  Archbishop  writes, 
however,  as  if  a  book  were  a  book  and  one  as  good  for 
edification  or  as  fitting  for  penance  as  another. 

It  is  evident  that  there  were  two  classes  of  volumes, 
one  utilised  for  distribution  for  separate  reading,  and  the 
other  reserved  for  reference  and  placed  in  a  separate  room 
(first  called  armarium  and  later  bibliothecd)  where  they 
were  fastened  with  iron  chains  to  lecterns  or  reading- 
desks. 

In  the  various  details  concerning  the  distribution  of 
books,  the  arrangement  of  the  lecterns  for  the  chained 
books,  etc,  the  practice  in  the  early  colleges  was  evident- 
ly modelled  on  that  of  the  monasteries.  The  system  of 
chaining,  as  adopted  in  England,  would  allow  of  the  books 
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ing  in  1093,  describing  this  collection  to  a  friend,  says 
that  in  no  church,  not  even  in  Rome,  could  so  wonderful 
a  group  of  books  be  found.  Henricus  prepared  a  cataF 
logue  of  the  library,  and  at  the  close  of  the  catalogue  he 
finds  it  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  to  apologise 
for  the  abbot  who  had  ventured  to  include  in  the  collec- 
tion heathen  books.  The  presence  of  such  books,  known 
at  the  time  as  libri  sckolasticiy  was,  however,  by  no  means 
exceptional  in  monastery  collections,  and  in  many  of  these 
were  to  be  found  copies  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  particularly 
Cicero.  While  this  was  more  frequently  the  case  in  Italy, 
it  occurred  also  in  Germany.  An  inventory  made  in  1233 
of  the  monastery  of  NeumOnster,  near  Wurzburg,  includes 
in  a  special  list  the  titles  of  a  number  of  the  Classics. 

A  similar  separate  catalogue  of  libri  scholastici  was 
made  in  1297  for  the  collection  in  the  cathedral  library  of 
Llibeck. 

While  the  principal  increase  in  the  monastery  libraries 
had  been  secured  through  the  work  of  scribes  and  through 
exchanges,  and  occasionally  through  purchases,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  books  came  to  them  throu^ 
gifts  or  bequests.  The  gift  that  it  was  customary  for  a 
novice  to  make  on  entering  a  monastery  very  frequently 
took  the  form  of  books. 

In  1055,  the  priest  Richlof,  in  placing  his  son  with  the 
Benedictines,  gave  as  an  accompanying  present  a  farm 
and  some  books,  and  his  mother  gave  a  copy  of  a  treatise 
of  S.  Ambrose.* 

L^on  Maitre  says  that  in  Fleury,  each  new  scholar  was 
expected  to  present  at  least  two  codices.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  a  noble  cleric,  who  entered  as  a 
monk  the  monastery  at  Tegemsee,  brought  with  him  so 
many  books  that,  according  to  the  account,  when  placed  by 
the  principal  altar  they  covered  this  from  top  to  bottom.' 

'  Afon,  BaU,,  TiL,  40,  cited  by  Wattenbach. 
*  Chron,  Teg.  in  Pcz,  Thes.^  iii.,  3,  516. 
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In  the  monastery  of  St.  Pfere-de-Chartres  the  Abbot 
Alveus,  who  died  in  955,  presented  to  S.  Peter  a  book 
Pro  Vita  jEterna.^ 

Dietrich  Schreiber,  a  citizen  of  Halle^  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  name,  is  said  not  to  have  been  a  scribe,  gave,  in 
1239,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  to  the  preaching  Brothers 
of  Leipzig,  a  canonistic  manuscript,  with  the  condition 
that  either  of  his  sons  should  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
deeming the  same  for  the  sum  of  five  marks,  in  case  he 
might  require  it  in  connection  with  his  study  of  the  law.* 
Robert  of  Lille,  who  died  in  I339»  left  in  his  will  to  his 
daughters  a  certain  illuminated  calendar,  with  the  con- 
dition  attached  that  after  their  death  the  calendar  was  to 
be  given  to  the  nuns  of  Chikessaund.' 

It  is  also  the  case  that  bequests  securing  an  annual  in- 
come were  occasionally  given  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
founding  or  endowing  monastery  scriptoria  and  libraries. 
The  Abbot  of  St.  P^re-de-Chartres  ordered,  in  1145,  that 
the  tenants  or  others  recognising  the  authority  of  the 
monastery  must  take  up  each  year  for  the  support  of  the 
library  the  sum  of  eighty-six  solidos.* 

His  successor,  Fulbert,  instituted  a  new  room  for  the 
collection  and  kept  the  monks  themselves  at  work,  so  that 
in  1367  a  catalogue,  inscribed  in  four  rolls,  gives  the  titles 
of  201  volumes.* 

Also  in  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  England,  a  statute 
enacted  in  12 15  provides  that  certain  tenths  coming  into 
the  priory  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
parchment  and  for  the  increase  of  the  library.  During 
the  following  year  the  amount  available  for  this  purpose 
was  five  solidos,  eighteen  deniers.* 

*  Cod.  93,  Schrift.  v.  Merlct,  s.  263. 

*  Schulte,  in  d.  IVietur,  Ixviii.,  37  (Wattenbach,  p.  490), 
'  Arundel  Catal,^  p.  22. 

*  Gu^rard,  Cartulaire  de  St.  Ph^e^^Ch,,  ii..  395. 

*  Merlet,  Caial,  des  Uvres  de  VABbaye  de  St.  P,-de^Ck.  au  Xle  SUcle. 

*  Merryweather,  p.  134.     Dugdale,  Monast,  AngHcan,  ii.,  24. 
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MedicifUB  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  Petrarch.  The 
school  of  Salerno  has  one  special  claim  to  commemoration 
in  any  general  sketch  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe. 
Its  foundation  and  early  development  were  due  to  the 
famous  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  the 
monastery  which  had  been  established  by  S.  Benedict  (in 
529),  and  the  scriptorium  in  which  was  the  creation  of 
Cassiodorus.  Salerno,  which  was  later  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Naples,  fills,  therefore,  the  place  of  a  con* 
necting  link  between  the  educational  work  of  the  old-time 
Benedictine  scriptorium  and  the  scientific  activities  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  new  university  system  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  through  that  wonderful  old  man,  Cassiodorus,  at 
once  Greek,  Roman,  and  Goth,  statesman,  author,  and 
monk,  the  chain  of  continuity  is  borne  directly  back  to 
the  classic  world  of  imperial  Rome. 

The  study  of  letters  in  Monte  Cassino  had  come  to 
include  medicine,  and  the  writings  of  Galen  and  Hippo- 
crates were  transcribed  in  the  scriptorium^  and  were  later 
made  the  first  text-books  in  the  medical  school  established 
by  the  monks  at  Salerno.  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have 
interested  himself  in  the  school  and  in  802  to  have  ordered 
certain  Greek  medical  treatises  to  be  translated  for  its  use 
from  the  Arabic  into  Latin.'  The  man  who  finally  devel- 
oped the  monks'  medical  school  (then  known  as  the  civitas 
Hippocratica)  into  a  great  and  specialised  studium.  pub- 
licum  was,  however,  Constantine,  a  Carthaginian  Christian. 
His  work  was  done  between  the  years  of  1065  and  1087, 
under  the  special  favour  and  patronage  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  who  was  at  that  time  ruler  of  Apulia.  In  the  time 
of  Robert  the  school  contained  some  women  students, 
probably  the  earliest  in  Europe.  There  are  references 
also  at  this  period  to  several  female  writers  on  medical 
subjects.  Salerno  dates  as  a  privileged  school  from  1 100. 
The  University  of  Naples,  with  which  the  medical  college 

'  Compayr^,  112. 
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manuscripts  for  a  consideration,  or  to  permit  customers 
to  consult  the  texts  without  taking  them  from  the  shop. 
The  practice  of  making  from  their  original  stock  of  texts 
authenticated  copies  for  general  sale,  was  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively slow  development. 

Bologna  had  become  the  most  important  school  in 
Europe  for  the  study  of  Roman  and  Canonical  law,  and  it 
was  in  Bologna  that  the  undertakings  of  the  university 
bookseller  first  became  important.  The  booksellers  were 
not  only  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  university,  but 
were  also  brought  under  the  regulations  of  the  town,  and 
the  town  authorities  undertook  to  prescribe  prices  as  well 
for  the  renting  as  for  the  selling  of  the  manuscripts,  and 
also  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  renting  or  selling  of 
incorrect  or  incomplete  texts. 

The  university  regulations  specified  that  there  must  be 
on  the  part  of  the  booksellers  no  modification  of  the  text 
under  which  new  readings  or  glosses  should  be  inserted  to 
replace  those  accepted  as  authoritative,  and  a  penalty  was 
attached  to  the  selling  or  renting  of  the  texts  in  any  other 
form  than  that  in  which  they  were  prescribed  by  the 
instructors  of  the  Faculty  to  which  the  study  belonged 
In  1289,  the  penalty  for  the  contravention  of  this  regula- 
tion, previously  fixed  at  ten  lire,  was  raised  to  one  hundred 
lire.' 

A  few  years  later,  a  university  regulation  specified  that 
the  stationarii  peciarum  who  undertook  to  rent  out  the 
authoritative  texts,  must  keep  in  stock  sufficient  supplies 
of  117  specified  works.  In  the  year  1300,  there  were  in 
the  university  six  official  stationarii^  of  whom  three  were 
Italians  and  three,  foreigners.  They  had  to  be  appointed 
each  year,  but  it  seems  probable  that  when  their  work 
proved  satisfactory  they  were  re-appointed  from  year  to 
year. 

The  responsibility  for  the  general  supervision  of  the 

>  Kirchhoff,  83. 
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Europe.  The  scribes  and  their  masters  who  were  mani* 
folding  manuscripts  in  the  Latin  quarter,  were  not  only 
supplying  text-books  to  the  students  of  the  university, 
but  were  preparing  literature  for  the  scholarly  readers  of 
Paris,  of  France,  and  of  Europe.  The  book-dealers  of 
Paris  constituted,  however,  for  several  centuries,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  a  guild  organised  within  the  university. 
The  members  of  this  guild,  the  libraires  jur^s^  were  mem- 
bers of  the  university,  and  the  operations  of  the  guild 
were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  university  authorities. 
This  arrangement  gave  to  the  book-dealers  material  ad- 
vantages in  the  possession  of  university  privileges  and  in 
the  control  of  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business  of 
producing  books.  It  involved,  however,  certain  corre- 
sponding disadvantages.  University  control  meant  su- 
pervision, censorship,  restriction,  reg^ulation  of  prices, 
interference  with  trade  facilities,  and  various  hampering 
conditions  which  delayed  very  seriously,  both  before  and 
after  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  development  of  the 
business  of  making  and  of  circulating  books,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this,  placed  not  a  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
literary  and  the  intellectual  development  of  the  commu- 
nity. Chevillier  says  :  "  The  book-trade  of  Paris  owes  its 
origin  to  the  university,  by  which,  under  the  approval  of 
the  king,  it  was  organised  into  an  association  of  masters. 
This  association  was,  from  the  outset,  controlled  directly 
by  the  university,  from  the  authorities  of  which  it  received 
its  statutes  and  regulations,  and  by  which  the  master 
libraires  were  licensed,  juHs'*  * 

"  The  reproduction  of  a  work  of  scholarship  (to  which 
class  belonged  of  necessity  the  text-books  prescribed  for 
the  work  of  the  university,"  remarks  Delalain,  "  called  for 
on  the  part  of  the  scribe  a  considerable  measure  of  schol- 
arly knowledge  and  also  for  a  detailed  and  careful  super- 
vision.  It  was  held,  therefore,  by  the  university  authorities 

*  Chevillier,  Preface. 
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the  Rector  and  four  procureurs^  to  4  ■■■*.irti'  hh  fimctions 
faithfully,  and,  having  been  accepted  as  a  trustworthy 
scribe,  shall  have  had  his  name  inscribed  on  the  official 
register. 

As  a  partial  offset  to  the  series  of  restrictions  and  lim- 
itations under  which  was  carried  on  the  work  of  these 
early  publishers,  it  is  in  order  to  specify  certain  privileges 
and  exemptions  enjoyed  by  them  as  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. These  included  exemption  from  taxes  ;  exemp- 
tion from  service  on  the  watch  or  on  the  city  guard  ;  and 
the  privilege  of  jurisdiction,  commonly  known  as  commiU 
timus.  Under  this  last,  they  were  empowered  in  suits 
or  cases,  civil  or  personal,  and  whether  engaged  as  plain- 
tiffs or  defendants,  to  bring  witnesses  or  other  principals 
before  the  Juges  Canservateurs^  functionaries  charged  with 
the  maintenance  or  protection  of  privileges.' 

Issues  concerning  personal  rights  arising  between  the 
members  of  the  university  were  decided  before  the  tribu- 
nal or  court  of  the  Rector.  Cases  affecting  realty,  and  all 
cases  between  the  members  and  outsiders,  were  tried  be- 
fore the  Conservateurs  des  PriviUges^  an  authority  of  neces- 
sity favourably  disposed  to  the  members  of  the  university. 
The  ground  assigned  for  this  privilege  was  that  instruct- 
ors and  pupils,  and  those  engaged  in  aiding  their  work 
(i.  e.  the  makers  of  books),  should  not  be  exposed  to  loss 
of  valuable  time  by  being  called  away  from  their  work  to 
distant  parts.'  An  edict  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1200, 
confirmed  by  S.  Louis  in  1229,  and  by  Philip  the  Fair  in 
1302,  directed  that  the  cases  of  university  members  be 
brought  before  the  Bishop  of  Paris.  The  university  found 
disadvantages  in  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
(whose  censorship  later  proved  particularly  troublesome 
for  the  publishers),  and  applications  were  made  to  replace 
the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  with  that  of  the 

'  Hecutil  des  PriviUges  de  Paris^  1-9. 
*  Cartulaire  de  t  Univ.  de  Paris ^  i. ,  59. 
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in  order  that  before  such  work  could  be  copied  for  hire  or 
for  sale  it  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  authorities  as 
orthodox  and  as  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  university,  and  as  being  complete  and  correct  in  its 
own  text. 

Any  libraire  who,  having  been  duly  sworn,  should  be 
convicted  of  violation  of  these  regulations,  forfeited  his 
office,  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereto  appertain- 
ing; and  all  members  of  the  university,  instructors  or 
students,  were  strictly  prohibited  (under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture  of  their  own  membership)  from  having  further 
dealings  with  such  a  delinquent.  ' 

These  various  regulations,  while  possibly  required  in 
connection  with  the  general  interests  of  the  university, 
were  certainly  exacting  and  must  have  interfered  not  a 
little  with  any  natural  development  of  the  book-trade.  It 
is  nevertheless  the  case  that  the  makers  of  books  and  the 
book-dealers  in  Paris  occupied  a  more  independent  and  a 
more  dignified  position  than  had  been  accorded  to  their 
brethren  in  Bologna.  The  latter  appear  to  have  risen 
hardly  above  the  grade  of  clerks  or  lower-class  function- 
aries, while  these  earlier  Parisian  publishers  secured  from 
the  outset  recognition  as  belonging  to  the  higher  educa- 
tional work  of  the  university,  work  in  the  shaping  of  which 
they  themselves  took  an  important  part. 

In  1 316  (the  year  of  the  accession  of  Philip  V.)  the  as- 
sociation of  libraires  juris  (authorised  or  certified  book- 
dealers)  comprised  but  thirteen  members.*  A  year  earlier 
there  had  been  twenty-two,  and  I  can  only  assume  that 
the  war  troubles  had  had  their  natural  influence  in  de- 
pressing and  breaking  up  the  book  business.  In  1323,  the 
list  comprises  twenty-nine  names,  including  the  widow  of 
De  Peronne.  In  1368,  the  number  had  again  fallen  to 
twenty-five.     In  1488,  the  university  list  gives  the  names 

'  This  regulation  was  identical  with  that  of  Bologna. 
'  Delalain,  p.  xxzvi. 
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ture  of  these  studies.  .  The  active-minded  were  absorbed 
in  theological  controversies,  and  those  who  could  not  un> 
derstand  the  questions  at  issue  could  still  shout  the  shib- 
boleths of  the  leaders.  As  Erasmus  put  it,  rather  bitterly, 
ubi  regnat  Luthtranismus,  ibt  interitus  litteramm.  The 
literature  of  the  Reformation,  however,  itself  did  much  to 
make  good  for  the  printing-presses  the  lessened  demand 
for  the  classics,  while  a  few  years  later,  the  organisation 
of  the  Protestant  schools  and  universities  aroused  Intel- 
lectual activities  in  new  r^ions,  and  created  fresh  re. 
quirements  for  printed  books.  Within  half  a  century,  in 
fact,  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  centre  of  the  book' 
absorbing  population  of  Germany  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Catholic  states  of  the  south  to  the  Protestant 
territories  of  the  north,  and  the  literary  preponderance 
of  the  latter  has  continued  to  increase  during  the  suc< 
ceeding  generations. 
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book  was  openly  given  to  the  scribes  to  be  copied. 
Whence  it  is  evident  what  manner  of  doctrine  would  now 
be  set  forth  to  the  public  had  not  good  priests  and  preach- 
ers interfered.) 

Kirchhoff  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  began  to  be  at 
this  time  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  contemporaiy 
authors  a  kind  of  publishing  arrangement  under  which  the 
author  handed  over  to  the  statumarii  or  to  the  liArarUlm 
literary  production  for  multiplication  and  for  publication, 
either  through  renting,  through  sale,  or  in  both  methods. 
He  finds  in  the  manuscript  of  a  tract  by  Gerson,  which 
was  given  to  the  public  in  the  year  141 7,  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  published  in  Paris  under  the  instruc> 
tions  of  the  author  and  under  the  license  of  Magister 
Johannus,  Cancellarius/ 

The  work  of  the  manuscript-dealers  was  carried  on  in 
booths  or  shops  in  various  open  places,  but  as  a  rule  in 
the  unmediate  neighbourhood  of  the  churches.  Certain 
booths  were  to  be  found,  however,  on  the  bridges  and  by 
the  courts  of  justice ;  and  a  neighbourhood  particulariy 
resorted  to  by  the  booksellers  was  the  Rue  Neuve  Notre 
Dame,  where,  in  the  year  1292,  out  of  eight  licensed  book- 
sellers, no  less  than  three  had  their  work-shops.  On  the 
bridge  Neuf  Notre  Dame,  there  were  at  the  time  of  its 
falling,  in  1499,  a  number  of  booksellers,  three  of  whom 
are  recorded  as  having  lost  their  stock  through  the  acd> 
dent.  The  places  selected  by  the  earlier  dealers  in  manu- 
scripts became  later  the  centre  of  the  Parisian  trade  in 
printed  books. 

As  a  result  of  their  membership  in  the  university,  the 
dealers  in  manuscripts  shared  in  the  exemption  from  the 
taxation  enjoyed  by  the  university  body.  The  royal 
tax  collectors  persisted,  however,  from  time  to  time 
in  ignoring  this  right  of  exemption,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  at  different  periods  to  secure  fresh  enactments 

^  Denis,  part  ii.,  p.  1285,  quoted  by  Kirchhoff,  p.  71. 
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literature  of  Greece.  His  friend  had  brought  from  the 
East  a  number  of  manuscripts,  many  of  which  found 
their  way  into  the  library  of  Pico. 

In  1482,  Aldus  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  the  Princess  of  Carpi,  a  sister  of  Pico,  and  the 
zeal  and  scholarly  capacity  which  he  devoted  to  his  task 
won  for  him  the  life-long  friendship  of  both  mother  and 
sons.  It  was  in  Carpi  that  Aldus  developed  the  scheme 
of  utilising  his  scholarly  knowledge  and  connections  for 
the  printing  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  The  plan  was  a 
bold  one  for  a  young  scholar  without  capitaL  Printing 
and  publishing  constituted  a  practically  untried  field  of 
business,  not  merely  for  Aldus  but  for  Italy.  Everything 
had  to  be  created  or  developed ;  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
printing  and  of  all  the  technicalities  of  book-manufactur- 
ing ;  fonts  of  type,  Roman  and  Greek ;  a  force  of  tjrpe- 
setters  and  pressmen  and  a  staff  of  skilled  revisers  and 
proof-readers ;  a  collection  of  trustworthy  texts  to  serve 
as  **  copy  "  for  the  compositors ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  a  book-buying  public  and  a  book-selling  machinery 
by  which  such  public  could  be  reached. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Aldus,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  words  of  the  classic  writers,  the 
monuments  of  human  intellect.  He  writes  in  1490 : "  I 
have  resolved  to  devote  my  life  to  the  cause  of  scholar- 
ship. I  have  chosen  in  place  of  a  life  of  ease  and  freedom, 
an  anxious  and  toilsome  career.  A  man  has  higher  re- 
sponsibilities than  the  seeking  of  his  own  enjoyment ;  he 
should  devote  himself  to  honourable  labour.  Living  that 
is  a  mere  existence  can  be  left  to  men  who  are  content  to 
be  animals.  Cato  compared  human  existence  to  iron. 
When  nothing  is  done  with  it,  it  rusts ;  it  is  only  through 
constant  activity  that  polish  or  brilliancy  is  secured." 
The  world  has  probably  never  produced  a  publisher  who 
united  with  these  high  ideals  and  exceptional  scholarly 
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Venetian  publisher,  a  deficiency  that  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  his  Grammar  was  probably  the  very  first 
work  by  a  living  author,  printed  in  Italy.  Gaza  was  a 
native  of  Greece,  and  was  for  a  time  associated  with  the 
Aldine  Press  as  a  Greek  editor. 

In  1500,  Aldus  married  the  daughter  of  the  printer 
Andrea  Torresano  of  Asola,  previously  referred  to  as  the 
successor  of  the  Frenchman  Jenson  and  the  purchaser  of 
Jenson*s  matrices.  In  1507,  the  two  printing  concerns 
were  united,  and  the  savings  of  Torresano  were  utilised 
to  strengthen  the  resources  of  Aldus,  which  had  become 
impaired,  probably  through  his  too  great  optimism  and 
publishing  enterprise. 

During  the  disastrous  years  of  1509-15 11,  in  which 
Venice  was  harassed  by  the  wars  resulting  from  the 
League  of  Cambray,  the  business  came  to  a  stand-still, 
partly  because  the  channels  of  distribution  for  the  books 
were  practically  blocked,  but  partly  also  on  account  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  available  funds.  Friends  again 
brought  to  the  publisher  the  aid  to  which,  on  the  ground 
of  his  public-spirited  undertaking's,  he  was  so  well  en* 
titled,  and  he  was  enabled,  after  the  peace  of  1511,  to 
proceed  with  the  completion  of  his  Greek  classics.  Be- 
fore his  death  in  15 15,  Aldus  had  issued  in  this  series 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Homer,  Pindar,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Demosthenes,  Lysiais,  iEschines^ 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  others, 
in  addition  to  a  companion  series  of  the  works  of  the 
chief  Latin  writers.  The  list  of  publications  included  in 
all  some  ico  different  works,  comprised  (in  their  several 
editions)  in  about  250  volumes.  Considering  the  special 
difficulties  of  the  times  and  the  exceptional  character  of 
the  original  and  creative  labour  that  was  required  to  secure 
the  texts,  to  prepare  them  for  the  press,  to  print  them 
correctly,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  attention*  of  possible 
buyers,  this  list  of  undertakings  is,  in  my  judgment,  by 
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occupy  the  Chair  of  belles-lettres  at  Padua,  and  he  appears 
to  have  given  his  lectures- not  only  in  the  University,  but 
also  in  Venice.  Aldus  writes :  **  Scholars  hasten  to  Venice, 
the  Athens  of  our  day,  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  Musu- 
rus,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age." 

In  IS03,  the  Senate  charged  Musurus  with  the  task  of 
exercising  a  censorship  over  all  Greek  books  printed  in 
Venice,  with  reference  particularly  to  the  suppression  of 
anything  inimical  to  the  Roman  Church.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  attempt  in  Italy  to  supervise 
the  work  of  the  printing-press.  It  is  natural  enough  that 
the  ecclesiastics  should  have  dreaded  the  influence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church,  while 
it  is  certainly  probable  that  many  of  the  refugees  from 
Constantinople  brought  with  them  no  very  cordial  feeling 
towards  Rome.  The  belief  was  very  general  that  if  the 
Papacy  had  not  felt  a  greater  enmity  against  the  Greek 
Church  than  against  the  Turk,  the  Catholic  states  of 
Europe  would  have  saved  Constantinople.  The  sacking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Christian  armies  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  was  still  remembered  by  the  Christians  of  the 
East  as  a  crime  of  the  Western  Church.  There  were, 
therefore,  reasons  enough  why  the  authorities  of  Rome 
should  think  it  necessary  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  the 
new  literature  coming  in  from  the  East,  and  should  do 
what  was  practicable  to  exclude  all  doctrinal  writings, 
and  the  censorship  instituted  in  1502  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  series  of  rigorous  enactments  which  proved, 
however,  much  less  practicable  to  carry  out  in  Venice 
than  elsewhere  in  Italy. 

Other  literary  advisers  and  associates  of  Aldus  were 
Hieronymus  Aleander  (later  Cardinal),  Pietro  Bembo, 
Scipio  Carteromachus,  Demetrius  Doucas,  Johann  Reucb- 
lin,  and,  above  all,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  whose  learning 
rivalled  that  of  Musurus,  and  who,  outside  of  Italy,  was 
far  more  widely  known  than  the  Greek  scholar. 
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ever,  with  the  death  of  its  president,  the  Academy  lost 
the  service  of  his  energetic  initiative,  its  work  soon  came 
to  a  close. 

For  the  sale  of  his  publications,  Aldus  was  in  the  main 
dependent  upon  direct  correspondence  with  scholars.  In 
Italy  prior  to  1550,  bookselling  hardly  existed  as  an 
organised  trade,  and  while  in  Germany  there  was  a  larger 
number  of  dealers  in  books,  and  the  book-trade  had  by 
1 5 10  already  organised  its  Fair  at  Frankfort,  the  com- 
munications between  Italy  and  Germany  were  still  too 
difficult  to  enable  a  publisher  in  Venice  to  keep  in  regu- 
lar relations  with  the  dealers  north  of  the  Alps.  Paris 
was  probably  easier  to  reach  than  Frankfort,  but  the  sales 
in  Paris  were  not  a  little  interfered  with  by  the  Lyons 
piracy  editions  before  referred  to,  and  even  by  piracies  of 
the  Paris  publishers  themselves.  Aldus  succeeded,  how- 
ever, before  his  death  in  securing  agents  who  were  pre- 
pared to  take  orders  for  the  Aldine  classics,  not  only  in 
Paris,  but  in  Vienna,  Basel,  Augsburg,  and  Nuremberg. 
With  Frankfort  he  appears  to  have  had  no  direct  deal- 
ings, as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  recently  instituted  Book-Fair.    • 

As  an  example  of  a  business  letter  of  the  time,  the 
following  lines  from  a  bookseller  in  Treviso,  who  wanted 
to  buy  books  on  credit,  are  worth  quoting: 

Alde^  libros  quos  venales  bene  credere  passis 

Hie  poUet  tnulta  bibliopola  fide, 

Foriufds  pallet  quantum  ilia  negotia  possunt ; 

Hoc  me^  Manuti^  credere  teste  potest 

Ignoras  qui  sim^  nee  adhuc  sinepignore  credis  ; 

Te  meus  erga  ingens  sit  tihi  pignus  amor, 

(You  have  books  for  sale,  Aldus,  which  you  are  able  to 
entrust  to  me,  if  as  a  dealer,  you  have  sufficient  faith.  This 
confidence  would  secure  for  you  as  much  business  advantage 
as  is  possible  in  such  transactions.    You  can  accept  in  this 
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sends  you  a  cordial  greeting,  as  does  also  Magister  Spala- 
tinuSy  a  man  of  great  learning.  We  are  sending  you  with 
this  four  gold  ducats,  and  will  ask  you  to  send  us  (through 
FQgger)  an  Etymologicum  Magnum  and  a  Julius  Pollux^ 
and  also  (if  there  be  money  sufficient)  the  writings  of 
Bessarion,  of  Xenophon,  and  of  Hierodes,  and  the  Letters 
of  Merula/' ' 

Troublesome  as  Aldus  found  his  correspondence,  letters 
of  this  kind  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  as  evi- 
dence that  his  labours  were  not  in  vain. 

He  had  similar  correspondence  with  the  well-known 
scholar,  Reuchlin,  an  appreciative  friend  and  a  grateful 
customer,  who  in  1501,  at  the  time  of  the  first  letters, 
was  resident  in  Heidelberg,  and  also  with  Longinus 
and  the  poet  Conrad  Celtes  in  Vienna.  The  latter  was 
later  of  service  to  Aldus  in  securing  for  his  Press  valu- 
able manuscripts  from  Bohemia,  and  from  certain  mon- 
asteries in  Transylvania.  The  name  of  Celtes  is  further 
of  note  in  the  literary  history  of  Germany  because  to  him 
was  issued  the  earliest  German  privilege  of  which  there 
is  record.  It  bears  date  1501,  and  protected  the  publi- 
cation of  an  edition  by  Celtes  of  the  writings  of  the 
Benedictine  nun  Hroswitha  (Helena  von  Rossow),  who 
had  been  dead  for  600  years. 

The  most  famous  of  the  transalpine  scholars  with 
whom  Aldus  came  into  relations  was,  however,  Deside- 
rius  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  or  to  speak  with  more  pre- 
cision, of  Europe.  Erasmus  has  many  titles  to  fame,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  treatise  his  career  is  noteworthy 
more  particularly  because  he  was  one  of  the  first  authors 
who  was  able  to  secure  his  living,  or  the  more  important 
portion  of  this,  from  the  proceeds  of  his  writings.  The 
career  of  Erasmus  belongs  properly  to  the  chapter  on 
Germany,  as  it  was  in  Basel,  at  that  time  a  city  of  the 
Empire,  that  he  made  his  longest  sojourn,  in  close  asso- 

'  Sagittarii  Historia  Gothana^  Jena,  1701,  quoted  by  Frommann,  43. 
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peared  in  1 508.  For  this  work,  Aldus  obtained  a  privilege 
both  in  Venice  and  in  Rome,  and  there  were  printed  in 
Venice  alone  eight  editions.  When,  however,  in  1520, 
Paul  Manutius  undertook  again  to  reprint  the  Adagia^ 
he  found  that  he  had  to  contend  with  an  increasing 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Church  against  an}^hing 
bearing  the  name  of  Erasmus.  The  book  was  finally 
issued  anon)rmouslyy  and  it  was  described  in  the  catalogue 
as  the  work  of  ^'  Batavus  quidam  homo  "  (a  certain  HoL 
lander). 

In  1512,  Aldus  printed,  under  the  instructions  of  Eras- 
mus, (who  was,  however,  at  that  time  no  longer  in  Italy) 
the  Colloquies  and  the  Praise  of  Folly.  There  is  unfor- 
tunately no  record  of  the  publishing  arrangement  arrived 
at  for  these,  but  as  Erasmus  complained  bitterly  of  the 
loss  and  injury  caused  to  the  author  through  the  wide 
sale  of  the  piracy  issues,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  had 
reserved  an  interest  in  the  authorised  editions.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  Adagia^  Erasmus  writes  as  follows: 
"  Formerly  there  was  devoted  to  the  correctness  of  a 
literary  manuscript  as  much  care  and  attention  as  to  the 
writing  of  a  notarial  instrument.  Such  care  and  precision 
were  held  to  be  a  sacred  duty.  Later,  the  copying  of 
manuscripts  was  entrusted  to  ignorant  monks  and  even 
to  women.  But  how  much  more  serious  is  the  evil  that 
can  be  brought  about  by  a  careless  printer,  and  yet  to  this 
matter  the  law  gives  no  heed.  A  dealer  who  sells  English 
stuffs  under  the  guise  of  Venetian  is  punished,  but  the 
printer  who  in  place  of  correct  texts,  misleads  and  abuses 
the  reader  with  pages  the  contents  of  which  are  an  actual 
trial  and  torment,  escapes  unharmed.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Germany  is  plagued  with  so  many  books  that  are 
deformed  (/.  ^.,  untrustworthy).  The  authorities  will 
supervise  with  arbitrary  regulations  the  proper  methods  for 
the  baking  of  bread,  but  concern  themselves  not  at  all  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  work  of  the  printers,  although 
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of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Ingolstadt, 
the  first  professorship  of  Greek  instituted  in  Germany. 
Reuchlin  said  more  than  once  that  the  work  of  his  Chair 
had  been  made  possible  only  through  the  service  rendered 
by  Aldus  in  providing  the  Greek  texts. 

The  influence  of  Aldus  not  only  on  the  publishing 
standards  but  on  the  scholarly  and  literary  conditions  of 
Germany,  was  in  fact  widespread  and  important.  Kapp, 
the  historian  of  the  German  book-trade,  speaks  of  it  as 
more  important  than  that  of  all  the  German  publishers  of 
his  generation.  This  influence  was  due  not  only  to  the 
publishing  undertakings  of  the  Aldine  Press,  but  to  the 
intimate  relations  maintained  by  its  founder  with  many 
of  the  German  scholars,  relations  which  helped  to  estab- 
lish a  community  of  interests  between  the  literary  centres 
of  Italy  and  Germany  and  to  direct  German  scholarship 
into  new  paths.  The  separation  of  political  boundaries 
had  no  significance  for  a  man  with  the  humanitarian  ideals 
of  Aldus,  while  the  fact  that  Latin  was  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  sdiolarship  and  of  literature,  helped  not  a  little 
to  bring  about  that  community  of  feeling  among  scholars 
which  was  the  special  aim  of  the  Venetian  publisher.  In 
1502,  Aldus  writes  to  John  Taberio,  in  Brescia: 

''  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  so  many  men  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  great  city  of  Brescia  are,  under  your  guidance, 
devoting  themselves  with  ardour  to  Greek  studies.  The 
expectations  with  which  I  undertook  the  publication  of 
Greek  texts  are  being  more  than  realised.  I  am,  in  fact, 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  even  in  these  sad  times 
of  war  in  which  my  undertakings  have  been  begun,  so 
many  are  found  ready  to  give  the  same  ardour  to  schol- 
arly pursuits  that  they  are  giving  to  fighting  against  the 
infidel  and  to  civil  strife.  Thus  it  happens  that  even 
from  the  midst  of  war  arises  literature,  which  has  for  so 
many  years  lain  buried.  And  it  is  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
also  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Pannonia,  in  Spain,  and  in 
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volume  from  Italy.  We  shall  be  able  this  spring  to  do 
nothing  in  our  classical  schools.  Oh,  the  stupidities  of 
war!" 

In  1 5 14,  the  Elector  Frederic  the  Wise  of  Saxony 
applied  to  the  several  powers  interested  for  a  safe  con- 
duct for  his  librarian,  Spalatin,  whom  he  desired  to  send 
to  Venice  to  purchase  directly  from  Aldus  the  Aldine 
classics  for  the  library  of  Wittenberg.  Some  difficulties 
intervened,  however,  as  Spalatin  appears  never  to  have 
reached  Venice.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  the  long-con- 
tinued wars  between  the  Emperor  and  the  States  of 
Italy,  that  Aldus  was  unable,  during  his  own  lifetime,  to 
establish  direct  agencies  in  Germany  for  his  publications. 
We  find  record  of  such  agencies  in  Frankfort,  Basel, 
Augsburg,  and  Nurembei^,  first  in  the  time  of  his  son, 
agencies  which  were  extended  by  the  grandson. 

The  active  work  of  Aldus  extended  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  from  1495  to  15 15.  This  time  included  the 
wars  of  1500,  1506,  1510,  and  1511,  in  which  Venice  was 
directly  engaged,  wars  which  had  of  necessity  much  to  do 
with  the  interference  with  his  business,  and  with  the  dif- 
ficulties, of  which  he  makes  continual  complaint,  in  secur- 
ing returns  for  his  sales.  "  For  seven  years,"  writes  Aldus 
in  1 5 10,  '^  books  have  had  to  contend  against  arms.'* 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  single  year  of  the  twenty 
in  which  he  was  free  from  pressing  financial  cares,  while 
from  time  to  time  the  work  of  the  presses  and  in  the 
composing  room  came  to  an  actual  standstill  for  want  of 
funds.  During  these  twenty  years  he  printed  not  less 
than  126  works  which  previously  existed  only  in  manu- 
script form,  and  the  manuscript  copies  of  which  had  to 
be  secured  and  carefully  edited. 

It  is  probable  that  Aldus,  in  his  own  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning the  value  and  importance  of  the  re-discovered 
classics,  had  overestimated  the  extent  of  the  interest  that 
could  be  depended  upon  for  these  classics  throughout 
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and  in  the  other  States  of  Italy  will  be  given  in  a  later 
division  of  this  narrative. 

Apart  from  this  important  work  in  the  scholarly  and 
editorial  divisions  of  publishing,  Aldus  made  several  dis- 
tinctive contributions  to  the  art  of  book-making.  He 
was,  as  before  stated,  the  first  printer  who  founded  com- 
plete and  perfect  fonts  of  Greek  type,  fonts  which  for 
many  years  served  as  models  for  the  printers  of  Europe. 
He  invented  the  type  which  was  first  called  cursive,  and 
which  is  known  to-day  as  italic,  a  type  having  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting  the  text  in  a  very  compact  form.  (The 
cursive  font  was  said  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  script 
of  Petrarch.)  And  finally,  he  was  the  first  publisher  who 
ventured  upon  the  experiment  of  replacing  the  costly  and 
cumbersome  folios  and  quartos,  in  which  form  alone  all 
important  works  had  heretofore  been  issued,  with  con- 
venient crown  octavo  volumes,  the  moderate  price  of 
which  brought  them  within  the  reach  of  scholars  of  all 
classes  and  helped  to  popularise  the  knowledge  and  the 
influence  of  classic  literature.  This  constituted  a  prac- 
tical revolution  in  publishing  methods. 

Aldus  had  possibly  read  the  remark  of  Callimachus,  the 
librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library  in  290  B.C.,  that 
**  A  big  book  is  a  big  nuisance."  These  Aldine  classics, 
while  printed  in  octavo  (1.  e.,  upon  a  sheet  folded  in 
eights),  were  of  a  size  corresponding  more  nearly  to  what 
would  to-day  be  known  as  a  sixteenmo,  the  size  of  the 
,  sheet  of  paper  being  smaller  than  that  used  to-day.  Aldus 
had  no  presses  which  would  print  sheets  large  enough  to 
fold  in  sixteen  or  even  in  twelve.  The  price  of  these 
small  octavos  averaged  three  marcelli  or  two  francs,  say 
forty  cents.  Making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  between  the  year  1500  and 
the  year  1895,  I  judge  that  this  may  represent  about 
$2.00  of  our  currency. 

For  centuries  the  Aldine  editions  served  as  the  author!- 
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ditions.  We  find,  together  with  constantly  recurring 
civil  strife,  successive  wars  of  invasion  from  the  North 
and  from  the  East,  and  in  the  train  of  the  frequent  armies, 
those  inevitable  camp  followers,  pestilence,  famine,  and 
misery.  To  the  contests  against  the  French  and  German 
invaders  and  the  strifes  between  states  and  cities,  were 
added  schism  and  discord  in  the  Church  itself,  and  there 
were  long  periods  during  which  pope  was  contending 
against  anti-pope  for  the  right  to  rule  the  world  as  the 
infallible  head  of  an  infallible  church.  Yet  these  years, 
when  the  land  was  troubled  by  schism  and  devastated  by 
strife  and  pestilence,  were  years  during  which  the  cities 
of  Italy  were  becoming  rich  with  an  active  and  prosper- 
ous trade ;  while  it  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  art  of 
Italy  brought  forth  its  greatest  production  and  that  the 
development  of  its  literature  made  most  important  ad- 
vances. The  vitality  of  the  people  was  so  exuberant,  its 
productive  force  so  enormous,  that  notwithstanding  the 
frightful  waste  caused  by  war  and  pestilence,  its  energies 
were  still  sufficient  for  some  of  the  greatest  of  artbtic 
creations,  for  active  and  scholarly  work  in  the  new  learn- 
ing and  literature,  and  for  a  sharp  competition  for  the 
leadership  of  the  world's  commerce  and  industries.  A 
typical  example  of  the  life  and  strife  of  the  time  is  af- 
forded by  Milan,  the  capital  of  Lombardy.  Its  position 
as  the  northernmost  of  the  great  cities  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  open  territory  of  the  plains,  exposed  it  to  the  first 
attacks  of  invaders  from  across  the  Alps,  while  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  rulers  and  of  the  people  kept  it  in  frequent 
strife  with  its  Italian  rivals.  Its  trade  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued active,  however,  (except  when  armies  were  actu- 
ally at  its  gates)  and  while  in  art  more  important  work 
was  done  in  Florence,  the  first  steps  in  the  new  literature, 
that  is,  in  the  literature  connected  with  printing,  were 
taken  in  Lombardy. 
The  first  printing  in  Milan  was  done  in  1469  by  Philip 
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Sebastian  Pontremulo  printed  the  first  Greek  edition  of 
hocrates.  In  Milan,  however,  work  in  law,  science,  and 
medicine  constituted  a  more  important  proportion  of  the 
earlier  publications  than  in  Venice  or  in  Rome.  The  De 
Honate  Brothers  were  printing  as  early  as  1472,  works  in 
jurisprudence,  and  Frommann  is  of  opinion  that  before 
1480  several  firms  were  devoting  their  presses  exclusively 
to  the  departments  of  law  and  science.  In  1472,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
books,  probably  the  first  publishing  association  in  existence. 
There  were  at  first  five  members  or  associates,  as  follows : 

Antonio  Zarotus,  a  printer  from  Parma;  Gabriel  degli 
Orsoni,  a  priest;  Colla  Montana,  an  instructor  in  the 
High  School  (he  was  concerned  some  years  later  in 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  Galeazzo  Maria);  Pavero  de* 
Fontana,  a  professor  of  Latin,  afterwards  editor  of  Har^ 
ace ;  and  Pedro  Antonio  de'  Burgo,  of  Castiglione,  a 
lawyer.  Subsequently  a  sixth  associate  was  added, 
Nicolao,  a  physician  and  a  brother  of  the  last  named. 

The  Association  was  organised  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  its  purpose  was  stated  to  be  the  instituting  of 
a  printing-office,  with  not  less  than  four  presses,  and  the 
carrying  on  of  a  book-manufacturing  and  publishing 
business.  The  capital  was  to  be  contributed  in  equal 
shares  by  four  of  the  associates,  the  printer,  Zarotus, 
investing  no  money,  but  contributing  his  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  undertaking  its  general  management. 
The  printer  was  to  receive  one  third  of  the  net  proceeds, 
and  the  remaining  two  thirds  were  to  be  divided  equally 
among  his  four  associates.  From  the  printer's  share  were 
to  be  repaid  the  first  expenditures  contributed  by  the 
other  four.  The  subsequent  expenditures  were  to  be 
met  by  the  sales  of  the  books.  The  person  acting  as 
corrector  for  the  press,  usually  one  of  the  scholarly  asso- 
ciates, secured  as  his  compensation  one  or  two  copies  of 
the  work  corrected. 
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The  brothers  were  not  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their 
portion  of  the  printing-office  to  any  other  parties.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  the  presses  and  publications 
belonging  to  the  two  Burgos  were  transferred,  on  an 
appraisal,  to  Zarotus. 

No  records  have  been  preserved  of  the  results  of  their 
undertakings,  or  of  those  of  the  Association  as  a  whole. 
The  fact,  however,  that  as  early  as  1472,  only  eight  years 
after  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Italy,  there  should 
have  been  sufficient  business,  or  even  expectation  of  busi- 
ness, to  warrant  the  organisation  of  such  a  publishing 
company,  is  certainly  noteworthy,  if  only  as  evidence  of 
the  intellectual  activity  and  business  enterprise  of  the 
Italy  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  curious  also  that 
special  provision  should  have  been  made  for  legal  and 
medical  publications,  as  the  literary  interests  of  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  which  had  so  much  influence  in  fur- 
thering the  activities  of  the  earlier  Italian  printers,  were 
so  largely  classical. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  first  publishers  to  be  both 
printers  and  scholars,  and  this  necessary  condition  of 
early  publishing  undertakings,  the  association  of  adequate 
scholarship  with  technical  knowledge  required  for  the 
making  of  books,  was  fully  provided  for  in  the  Milan 
company,  which  included,  as  we  have  seen,  two  classical 
professors,  one  theologian,  one  jurist,  and  one  physician. 

More  than  a  century  later,  in  1589,  was  organised  the 
Guild  of  the  Printers,  Publishers,  and  Booksellers  of  Milan. 
During  the  hundred  years  that  had  passed  since  the  print- 
ing-press began  its  work  in  Lombardy,  the  city  had  known 
various  rulers,  and  had,  for  a  brief  term,  enjoyed  inde- 
pendence. By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  century  had 
been  for  Lombardy  periods  of  turmoil,  and  the  years  of 
uninterrupted  peace  had  been  few.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  business  of  the  production  of  books 
had  developed  more  rapidly  and  more  prosperously  in 
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as  a  member  in  good  standing  was  permitted  to  print  or 
to  sell  books  in  Milan,  under  a  penalty  for  each  offence  of 
fifty  gold  scudi. 

No  one  was  eligible  for  membership  who  had  not  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  eight  years  to  a  printer  or  book- 
dealer  in  Milan.  The  fee  for  admission  was,  for  one  bom 
in  Milan,  thirty  lire,  for  others  one  hundred  lire. 

One  purpose  of  the  organisation  of  the  Guild  was  to 
prevent  the  competition  of  foreign  printers  and  booksellers 
from  breaking  down  the  trade  of  the  Milanese.  A  more 
legitimate  object  was  to  keep  the  business  of  printings 
publishing,  and  selling  books  in  the  hands  of  trained  men 
of  high  character,  good  education,  and  technical  training, 
who  should  conduct  their  work  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
repute  of  Milan.  It  had  been  the  complaint  that  many 
unworthy  and  unskilled  men  had  crowded  into  the  busi- 
ness  of  making  and  selling  books,  lowering  the  standard 
of  the  trade  and  diminishing  the  profits.  It  was  com^ 
plained  also  that  the  paper-manufacturers  or  paper-dealers 
had  undertaken  to  sell  books,  notwithstanding  a  specific 
statute  prohibiting  them  from  so  doing.  The  royal  com- 
missioner, whose  sanction  was  required  to  validate  on 
behalf  of  the  King  the  regulations  of  the  new  Guilds 
stipulated,  however,  in  confirming  the  renewal  of  this 
prohibition,  that  the  paper-makers  should  still  be  per* 
mitted  to  sell  certain  special  books  which  had  for  some 
years  been  in  their  hands,  but  that  no  other  publications 
must  be  sold  by  any  paper-dealer  who  had  not  secured 
membership  in  the  Guild  as  a  properly  qualified  book- 
seller. 

It  is  not  easy,  after  an  interval  of  three  centuries,  to 
decide  whether  this  undertaking  for  the  closer  organisa- 
tion of  the  book-trade  was  really  prompted,  as  was  con- 
tended, by  the  desire  to  keep  on  the  highest  possible 
plane  the  business  of  making  and  selling  books,  or 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  selfish  desire  on  the  part 
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generation  of  unauthorised  traders,  the  Guild  secured  a 
fresh  royal  edict,  which  again  confirmed  the  authority  of 
the  Guild  and  enjoined,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  strictest 
obedience  to  its  regulations. 

Frommann  points  out  that  in  the  application  for  this 
new  decree,  the  Guild  no  longer  lays  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  upholding  the  dignity  and  honourable  stan- 
dard of  the  book-trade,  but  emphasises  the  risk  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  community  of  believers  if  uneducated 
and  irresponsible  persons,  not  familiar  with  the  lists  of 
forbidden  works,  should  be  permitted  to  print  or  to  sell 
books.  Experience  had  evidently  made  clear  to  the  pub- 
lishers that  with  a  government  like  that  of  Spain  (which 
might  be  described  as  despotism  tempered  by  the  Inqui- 
sition) this  class  of  considerations  would  be  much  more 
influential  than  any  thought  of  upholding  the  dignity  of 
the  business  of  making  and  selling  books. 

The  petitioners  make  reference  to  the  decree  accom- 
panying the  latest  Index  Expurgatorius^  which  forbids 
any  one  from  carrying  on  business  as  a  printer,  publisher, 
or  bookseller,  who  has  not  taken  oath  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  or  the  Inquisitor  of  his  district  to  con- 
duct his  business  in  full  loyalty  to  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  give  explicit  obedience  to  all  the  decrees 
and  enactments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Inquisitor  for 
the  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  press. 

The  petitioners  go  on  to  state  that  this  edict  of  the 
Church  has  largely  fallen  into  disregard  because  ordinary 
traders,  merzeranii^  uneducated  and  irresponsible  men, 
not  trained  to  the  book-business  and  having  no  know- 
ledge of  or  no  respect  for  the  Index  Expur gator ius^  have 
been  allowed  to  print  and  to  sell  books,  to  the  detriment 
not  only  of  the  legitimate  book-trade,  but  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  community.  The  King  (Philip  III.)  appears 
to  have  agreed  with  the  Guild  that  this  interference  with 
an  organised  book-trade  (which  from  the  very  fact  of  its 
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enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  received  as  its  first 
printer,  Johann  Numeister,  who  had  been  a  pupil  and 
assistant  of  Gutenberg  himself.  After  the  death  of  his 
master,  Numeister  came  to  Italy  with  the  intention  of 
setting  up  a  press  in  Rome.  He  was  induced  to  settle  at 
Foligno  at  the  instance  of  Oriinis,  a  wealthy  citizen,  who 
supplied  the  funds  necessary  for  the  undertaking.  The 
first  publication  of  the  Foligno  Press  was  Leonardi  Aretini 
Brunt  de  Bella  Italico  adversus  Got  has  ^  which  bears  date 

1470. 

The  imprint  states  that  the  book  was  "printed  by 
Numeister  in  the  house  of  Emilianus  de  Orfinis."  The 
second  work  selected  was  an  edition  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  of  Dante,  the  manuscript  copy  of  which  had  been 
collated  and  corrected  for  the  press  by  Orfinb.  Orfinis 
died  in  1472,  just  before  the  printing  of  the  Cammedia 
was  completed.  Numeister  paid  a  tribute  to  his  patron 
in  the  last  line  of  the  rhyming  imprint : 

Nel  milla  quatro  cenie  septe  e  due 
Nel  quarto  mese;  a  di  cinque  et  seiy 
Questa  opera  gentile  impresso  fue^ 
lo  maestro  yohanni  Numeister  opera  dei 
Alia  dicta  impressione^  et  mecofue^ 
El  ElfuginatOy  Evangelista  mei, 

— Humphreys  interprets  the  words  "  Evangelist  mine  "  as 
standing  for  "the  one  who  made  me  known  to  the 
world. "  *  M.  Bernard  writes,  *•  better  Evangelist  than  I 
am."  The  last  volume  bearing  the  name  of  Numeister 
was  an  edition  of  Torquemada's  Contemplations.  With 
his  death  in  1479,  ^he  brief  record  of  the  press  of  Foligno 
comes  to  a  close. 

Florence. — Florence,  which  for  a  century  or  more  had 
been  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Italy,  and  which 
presented  in  its  great  collection  of  manuscripts,  its  central 

*  Humphreys,  117. 
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Humphreys  points  out  that  this  imprint  is  an  example 
of  the  habit  of  the  early  printers  of  considering  their  art 
as  a  kind  of  magical  writing  rather  than  as  a  mechanical 
contrivance. 

The  most  important  of  the  early  printer-publishers  of 
Florence  was  Nicholas  of  Breslau.  In  1477,  he  published 
Bettini's  Monte  Sancto  di  DiOf  which,  according  to 
Humphreys,  presents  the  first  example  of  illustrations  by 
means  of  engraved  plates.  In  1478,  Nicholas  published 
an  edition  of  Dante,  the  most  elaborate  that  had  yet 
appeared.  Dante  had  evidently  already  taken  possession 
of  the  intellectual  interest  of  Italy,  and  as  early  as  1472, 
no  less  than  three  editions  had  appeared.  The  fact  that 
the  poetry  of  Dante  was  given  to  the  public  in  Italian, 
secured  for  it  a  much  wider  range  of  popular  appreciation 
than  was  within  reach  of  works  written  in  Latin.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  works  of  Boccaccio  and  of  Petrarch, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  printing-press,  promptly  came 
into  the  hands  of  large  circles  of  readers.  Petrarch  was 
first  printed  in  1470,  and  Boccaccio  in  1471,  and  thereafter 
editions  of  both  authors  followed  rapidly. 

In  1474,  a  press  was  set  up  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Jacopo  di  Ripili,  near  Florence,  by  two  monks  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  S.  Dominic.  The  greater  part  of  the 
books  printed  by  them  were  distributed  among  the  mon- 
asteries as  gifts  or  in  exchange,  but  as  the  reputation  of 
their  publications  increased,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
accept  orders  from  booksellers  and  from  the  outside 
public.    Later,  they  added  a  type-foundry  to  their  plant 

A  family  whose  work  proved  of  long-continued  import* 
ance  for  the  literary  interests  of  Florence  and  of  Italy 
was  that  of  the  Giuntas.  The  name  (which  also  appears 
in  the  chronicles  as  Giunti,  Junta,  and  Zonta)  remained 
associated  with  the  business  of  publishing  for  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  or  for  half  a  century  longer  than 
the  term  of  activity  of  the  descendants  of  Aldus  Manutius. 
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who  associated  with  himself,  in  1474,  an  Italian  named 
Michael  da  Monaco.  The  scribes,  or  tnanuscriptists^  as 
they  called  themselves,  made  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  new  art.  They  addressed,  in  1471,  a  petition  to  the 
magistracy  in  which  they  prayed  to  be  protected  from 
the  competition  of  these  newly  arrived  printers,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  production  of  Breviaries,  Donati,  and  Psalters 
was  concerned,  as  upon  the  multiplication  of  these  they 
depended  for  their  livelihood.  Humphreys  states  that  the 
original  of  this  petition  is  still  in  existence.'  The  record 
of  the  reply  given  by  the  magistrates  has  not  been  pre- 
served. 

The  printers  were  evidently  not  forbidden  to  print  these 
books  of  service,  as  editions  were  speedily  produced.  The 
influence  of  the  scribes  appears,  however,  in  the  end,  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  establish  a  kind  of  cabal  against 
the  printers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  Ger- 
man gave  up  the  attempt  and  removed  his  press  to 
Naples.  There  was  doubtless  in  all  the  Italian  cities  a 
large  measure  of  jealousy  and  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  old  librariiy  stationariiy  and  scriptores^  but  Genoa  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  city  where  they  were  strong 
enough  actually  to  drive  out  the  printers,  at  least  for  a 
time. 

The  first  Hebrew  Bible  printed  in  Europe  was  issued  in 
Soncino  in  1488,  from  the  press  of  Abraham  Colonto.  It 
is  described  as  a  very  fine  piece  of  typog^phy  and  as 
noteworthy  for  the  artistic  chapter-headings  and  for  the 
elaborate  decorations  of  the  marginal  borders  of  the 
pages. 

*  Humphreys,  134. 
END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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